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The Most Important Announcement Ever Made 
To American Concert Orchestras 


Hampton Publications Presents the 


HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY 


Albert E. Wier— Executive Editor 





An edition of standard orchestral music issued for the use of American orchestras in the professional, amateur, high-school and college 
fields. The high cost of more than a thousand works now obtainable only in imported editions, has not only created a serious financial 
problem, but has often proved an insurmountable obstacle in forming new organizations. In addition, a system whereby many works 
actually in the public domain have been available only at arbitrary ren‘al prices. has made their performance too costly for the majority 
of orchestras without subsidies. It is the mission of the HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY to remove both of these barriers to the 
development of orchestras by publishing standard works in a format not only superior to foreign editions, but also with the significant 
advantage of prices ranging from one-nalf to three-quarters less than importations. 


The Following Nine Works Will Be Published on or about October 28, 1941 


The prices for these works in the HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY are listed directly after the titles; for comparison 


purposes the prices paid for foreign editions, now unobtainable in most instances, are quoted in parallel columns. 


HAMPTON EDITION FOREIGN EDITION 

Full Set of Full Extra Full Set of Full Extra 

Score Parts Orch. Parts Score Parts Orch. Parts 
1. Moldau (Vitava) ....... Smetana $3.00 $5.50 $17.25 $35 | $ 9.00 $20.00 $51.00 §$ .75 
2. Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1 Enesco 4.00 6.00 20.00 40 10.00 22.50 88.50 2.25 
3. “Don Giovanni’? Overture Mozart 1.50 2.50 11.50 .30 2.00 6.50 19.50 40 
4. “The Clock” Symphony. . Haydn 2.50 4.50 15.75 05 3.00 13.00 31.00 .60 
5. Symphony No. 2, Op. 73.. Brahms 3.00 7.50 20.50 40 8.25 17.50 41.00 .60 
6. “Emperor” Waltzes ..... Strauss 2.00 3.00 12.50 .30 4.00 9.25 23.50 .40 
7. “Sakuntala” Overture ... Goldmark 3.50 4.50 16.75 2 5.00 8.50 28.50 .60 
8. Caucasian Sketches ..... Ippolitow-lwanow 3.00 5.00 18.00 40 5.00 12.50 32.50 .60 
9. Classical Symphony ..... Prokofieff 3.00 5.50 17.25 dD Formerly to be obtained only on rental 


EXPLANATION The above price lists show that the Hampton score of Moldau costs $3.00 as compared to $9.00 for the 
foreign edition; a set of parts $5.50 as against $20.00; a full orchestration (with 25 extra string parts) 


$17.25 as against $51.00; extra parts 35c as against 75c. 


HAMPTON FULL SCORES are the finest ever prepared for the use of American orchestral conductors. They are taken 
from authentic sources, printed clearly on superfine paper, making the notes legible even 
under poor lighting conditions, and the abbreviations for the instrumental lines are placed on every page. A program note containing 


essential historical and critical information is a special feature; the plastic binding opens each page absolutely flat on the stand. 
The size of each score is 1014 x 1314 inches. 


HAMPTON ORCHESTRA PART No orchestra parts ever published are the equal of those in the Hampton Or- 

chestra Library. The staves are properly spaced, and the notes stand out clearly 
in ebony black on a superfine paper; turns have been given careful consideration. All wind parts originally published in foreign editions 
in horn keys other than F, or in clarinet or trumpet keys other than A or B” have been transposed; the Ist and 2nd trombones have been 


transposed into the bass clef. All parts measure 1014 x 1314 inches; as they correspond exactly to the parts now in use by symphony 
orchestras, librarians can replace lost or torn parts from the Hampton Edition. 


HAMPTON INTRODUCTORY DISCOUNTS to American orchestras during the period from October 15th to 
December 31, 1941 will be on an unusually liberal basis. Hampton 
Publications is particularly interested in introducing the HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY to every American orchestra at the earliest 


possible moment because it is practically impossible at the present time, on account of war conditions, to secure scores, complete sets or 
extra parts for any of the twenty-four numbers to be published in this new edition before Dec. 31, 1941. 


SS A comprehensive brochure containing information of vital interest to orchestra conductors and librarians will be sent on request. 


Hampton Publications * 400 Madison Avenue, New York 
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NEW OPERA COMPANY 
BEGINS SERIES WITH 
COSI FAN TUTTE 


Fritz Busch Conducts Ensem- 
ble Made Up of Young Ameri- 
cans, Both on the Stage and in 
the Pit 


Glyndebourne Sets Copied 


Ensemble Is Highly Creditable 
One, With Concerted Pieces 
Faring Better Than Solo Airs 
—Good Results Obtained from 
Orchestra 


ITH Mozart's delectable ‘Cosi fan 

Tutte’ as the opening opera, and 
with an eminent Mozartean, Fritz 
Busch, in the conductor’s chair, The 
New Opera Company made a gallant 
beginning at the Forty-Fourth Street 
Theatre on the evening of Oct. 14. The 
audience was large, fashionable and 
eager to applaud. Between the acts, 
Mrs. Lytle Hull, sponsor and spokes- 
man for the company, took the stage 
to pay tribute to her associates, par- 
ticularly Mrs. Yolando Méro Irion, and 
to express the hope that other cities may 
find it possible to establish similar 
companies. 

Essentially an opera for intimate sur- 
roundings, ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ served well 
the purpose of introducing an ensemble 
which both on the stage and in the 
orchestra pit was made up of young 
Americans. Some 800 singers had been 
heard before engagements were made. 
Each of the four productions of the 
company had been assigned double casts, 
with little duplication of principals as 
between operas. The orchestra had 
been chosen chiefly from the alumni 
of the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion. With these facts in mind, there 
could be readier acceptance than might 
otherwise have been true of a situ- 
ation whereby the musical and stage 
direction was chiefly in the hands of re- 
cently arrived Europeans. Hans Busch, 
son of the conductor, was the regisseur 
for ‘Cosi fan Tutte’. 

In its settings and costumes, the pro- 
duction duplicated that of ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte’ at the Glyndebourne Festival, 
where Fritz Busch was conductor and 
Dr. Ebert had charge of the staging. 
Later the two Busches, father and son, 
put the opera on in Stockholm in the 
same dress. There was room for dis- 
agreement about the attractiveness of 
the decor, particularly as to the coloring 
oi two room sets, one blue, one red; 
but what was of more concern was the 
crowding at the sides of the stage, 
where were small doors in an inner 
proscenium. All things considered, 
however, the staging was more than 
agreeable to the eye. 

Musically, Mr. Busch obtained re- 
markable results from his young orches- 
tra and the entire ensemble was firmly 
(Continued on page 8) 





A Toast by Mozart and Young America 








Fred Fehl 


At the Close of ‘Cosi fan Tutte’: (Left to Right) Waldemar Schroeder as Guglielmo, Ina Souez 
as Fiordiligi, Perry Askam as Don Alfonso; Andzia Kuzak as Despina, Pauline Pierce as Dorabella 


and Robert Marshall as Ferrando. 


Below: Fritz Busch, Conductor, and His Son, Hans, Stage 


Director, Watch a Rehearsal 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
INAUGURATES YEAR 


Koussevitzky Leads Symphony 
at Opening of Ensemble’s 
Sixty-First Season 





Boston, Oct, 18—On Oct. 10 the 
Boston Symphony inaugurated its sixty- 
first season with one of the most soul 
stirring performances of the Beethoven 
‘Eroica’ Symphony which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky has yet conducted. The Sym- 
phony was placed at the beginning of 
the program in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the composer, who 
it may be recalled, demanded that the 
audience hear it with all listening facul- 
ties freshly alert. One with a flair for 
perceiving analogies might, on this oc- 
casion, have readily discovered in the 
gradual but definite onward surge of the 
music Dr. Koussevitzky’s own mani- 
festation of a defiance of the evil forces 
at work in our immediate chaotic 
world; a defiance which in its expres- 
sion would have warmed the rebellious 
heart of the composer; a performance 
which all but brought shouts of approval 
from the audience. 

The central item on the program com- 
prised four excerpts from the ‘Romeo 
and Juliette’ ballet music, Second Suite, 
Op. 64, No. 3, by Prokofieff, which by 
the way, continues to place the listener 
at a disadvantage, since most of us 
still find it awkward to reconcile the 
Prokofieff score with the Shakespearian 
text, such is the strength of this com- 


(Continued on page 4) 





Ilse Bing 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES SEASON 





Stock Conducts Orchestra in 


First Concert, Beginning 
37th Year as Leader 
Cuicaco, Oct. 17.—The Chicago 


Symphony began its new season on the 
evening of Oct. 16, exactly fifty years 
after its very first concert. It was on 
Oct. 16, 1891, that Theodore Thomas, 
founder of the orchestra, conducted the 
inaugural concert in the newly-built 
Auditorium. In Orchestra Hall, on the 
more recent date, Frederick Stock, 
Thomas’s immediate successor, con- 
ducted, completing a great cycle in the 
orchestra’s history and beginning his 


(Continued on page 4) 





DON PASQUALE OPENS 
SAN FRANCISCO’S 
OPERA SEASON 


Sayao, Baccaloni, Perulli and 
Brownlee Heard in Donizetti 
Work Conducted by Gennaro 
Papi 





‘Rosenkavalier’ Follows 





Lehmann, Stevens, Bokor, Kipnis 
and Olitzki Sing Principal 
Roles — Leinsdorf Conducts— 
Pons Heard in ‘Daughter of 
the Regiment’ 


By Marsory M. FIsHer 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 14 

AN FRANCISCO’S 1941 opera sea- 

son opened on Oct. 13 with a de- 
lightful performance of the amusing but 
scarcely “grand” Donizetti operatic 
comedy of ‘Don Pasquale’. But if the 
opera lacked grandeur in the usual 
sense, the performance did not. For it 
starred Salvatore Baccaloni who had 
the infallibly expert assistance of the 
adorable Bidu Sayao, John Brownlee, 
and Franco Perulli, the latter added to 
the company at the last minute to re- 
place Tito Schipa on the roster. 

Gennaro Papi conducted a finely bal- 
anced and nicely paced performance, 
and the singers proved themselves ex- 
perts both in singing and acting, giving 
a gay and charming performance which 
too many persons thought a bit tame 
for an opening night attraction. And 
that brought up the annual question: 
Why give American audiences comedies 
in a foreign language? 

The bit of chorus work in ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ confirmed advance impressions 
regarding the improved quality of the 
chorus trained by Giacomo Spadoni, 
who became the company’s chorus mas- 
ter just prior to this season. 

Opera that was more truly grand 
came the following night with ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’, joyous recompense for 
Kirsten Flagstad’s absence in the pre- 
viously scheduled ‘Tristan und Isolde’. 
The performance was a triumph for 
Erich Leinsdorf and the orchestra, as 
well as for the singers and Herbert 
Graf, who staged it. The only way to 
give credit to all who deserved it is to 
list the cast. Lotte Lehmann was the 
Marschallin, Risé Stevens, Octavian; 
Margit Bokor, Sophie; Alexander Kip- 
nis, Baron Ochs; Walter ‘Olitzki, Fan- 
inal; Olive Ponitz, Marianne; Irra 
Petina, Annina; Karl Laufkoetter, Val- 
zacchi; Lorenzo Alvary, a Police Com- 
missioner. In lesser roles were Ernest 
Schoen, making his San Francisco 
Opera debut as the major domo of the 
Marschallin; Leslie George, Paul Walti, 
Walter Lorenz, Gladys Simpson, Leila 
Gambi, Paul Lieber, Kathleen Lawlor, 
Rose Agnes Hersch, Elizabeth Hackett, 
Nemesio Paredes, Robert Ballagh, Juan 


(Continued on page 8) 
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poser’s predecessors in the same field. 
One’s mental require con- 
siderable adjustment, even with the 
composer’s explanatory notes, and it 
might be safe to assume that the 
imagery in this case could apply equally 
well to from Shakespeare or 
from a lively circus. The performance, 
however, was above reproach. 

The program closed with the Mus- 
sorgsky Suite, ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion’, orchestrated by Ravel, performed 
with the customary humorous touches 
which we expect from this versatile 
conductor. In all, it was a concert to 
recall with satisfaction, free from un- 
toward incidents of any sort, and one 
that ushered in Dr. Koussevitzky’s sev- 
enteenth season as conductor with un- 


pre cesses 


scenes 


usual elan. 

Again on the afternoon of Oct. 17, 
Dr. Koussevitzky gave evidence of in- 
terpretative supremacy when he offered 
the following program: 

Symphony in D (‘Haffner’) K. 385..... Mozart 
Symphony No. 3 +++ William Schuman 
(First performance) 

Symphony No. 6 (‘Pathétique’) Op. 74 

Tchaikovsky 

Here, if ever, the conductor set him- 
self a stiff task. Not only did he have 
to differentiate styles, but also to cor- 
relate the three periods or eras of com- 
position to the satisfaction of critics and 
laymen. With the traditional small or- 
chestra, Dr. Koussevitzky set forth the 
Mozart in a well balanced presentation 
free from excesses. It is rather amaz- 
ing that in the seventeen years of his 
tenure of office, Dr. Koussevitzky has 
not performed this gem of a symphony, 
if memory is not at fault. It is probable 
that we shall hear it again sometime 
during the season, since there will be 
the usual opportunity at the Monday- 
Tuesday concerts. 


Schuman Work Reveals Progress 


The Schuman item, coming from the pen 
of a native-born American, quite naturally 
won a large share of attention. The audi- 
ence was in a receptive mood. Where the 
work will eventually “place” will doubt- 
less be open to discussion for some time to 
come. It is not original. It betrays its au- 
thor’s familiarity with the Sibelius scoring, 
the Prokofieff and Stravinsky harmonic 
idioms and the Ravel orchestration. The 
Symphony demands the utmost in virtu- 
osity of performance, and particularly un- 
compromising is Mr. Schuman’s attitude 
toward the brass instruments. The work is 
in two parts, each composed of two con- 
nected movements, the four divisions being 
labeled Passacaglia, Fugue, Chorale, and 
Toccata. If one may disregard for the mo- 
ment, the memory of Mr. Schuman’s ear- 
lier works, the task of listening to this 
newest opus is simplified. He has undoubt- 
edly made musical progress, notably in the 
manipulation of the orchestral choirs, but 
where one might reasonably anticipate 
freshness of ideas, disappointment waits. 

The Passacaglia theme is angular, thus 
lending itself readily to the newer har- 
monic approach which today interests the 
younger generation of composers. It stimu- 
lates the imagination to contemplate the 
probable manner in which these same com- 
posers may be expressing themselves, har- 
monically, a decade hence. Mr. Schuman 
introduces his Passacaglia in canonic form 
and continues it as a series of variations 
which lead directly into a well constructed 
Fugue that is distantly related in pitch, The 
Chorale and Toccata are pleasantly con- 
trasted, the latter being quite frankly a 
display piece, the chief characteristic of 
which is an interesting quasi-cadenza for 
the entire string section of the orchestra. 
The work was evidently given as expert a 
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Boston Symphony Opens Season 


Serge Koussevitzky 


performance as the composer might hope 
for it. There is opportunity for another 
hearing at some concert during the Mon- 
day-Tuesday series, and Dr. Koussevitzky 
will doubtless embrace that opportunity. 
Mr. Schuman was present to share the 
friendly applause of the audience. 

Having offered a pair of works from 
youthful pens, Dr. Koussevitzky turned to 
the consideration of the more mature 
Tchaikovsky, giving us the greatest read- 
ing of the ‘Pathétique’ within easy mem- 
ory. As with the Beethoven ‘Eroica’, the 
Tchaikovsky opus was offered as a series 
of overwhelming climaxes that again 
seemed to hurl defiance at the instigators 
of the barbarisms of our day. The final 
measure of the Symphony was a master- 
stroke of showmanship and genius of in- 
terpretation combined, and the enthusiasm 
of even the avowedly blase listener was 
roused. But when will a Boston audience 
recall that the Symphony does not end 
with the third movement! Those who 
busily rustled hats, wraps and programs 
and left the hall probably annoyed their 
neighbors, but they paid the good doctor 
a sincere if somewhat backhanded compli- 
ment, inasmuch as he worked the third 
movement to such a tremendous height 
that, to the unwary, it must have seemed to 
be literally “The End”. It is evident that 
Bostonians are ngt as infallible as they 
are reputed to be. 

The personnel of the orchestra is vir- 
tually unchanged this season. Two new 
faces are to be seen, that of George Zosoz- 
ski, of the first violin section, whose ap- 
pointment was made necessary by the un- 
timely death of Mr. Gunderson at Tangle- 
wood last Summer, and John Coffey, 
trombonist, who gives the additional vol 
ume which the newer demand of 
the brass section. 

GRACE 
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CLEVELAND PLAYERS 
INAUGURATE SERIES 


Rodzinski Offers Sibelius and 
Beethoven Symphonies at 
Initial Concert 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 14.—The first 
concert of the twenty-fourth season of 
the Cleveland Orchestra on Oct. 9 was 
a brilliant display of well loved music 
magnificently performed under the ex- 
pert and sensitive leadership of Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski. 

Severance Hall was filled to over- 
flowing with an eager and enthusiastic 
audience. There was most cordial ap- 


Artur Rodzinski 


plause for Hugo Kolberg, the new con- 
cert master, as he took his place, and 
alert attention to the playing of the new 
members. Prolonged applause greeted 
Dr. Rodzinski whose high spirits and 
well: being immediately impressed the 
record breaking audience, standing to 
honor the distinguished leader. All 
extra chairs were taken and there were 
many standees. 

Opening with Weber’s Overture to 
‘Euryanthe’, the first Symphony of the 
season was Beethoven’s No. 5, in C 
Minor, which acquired added signifi- 
cance in the light of present implications 
of its motto as the musical symbol of 
the telegraphic ‘V for Victory’. 

Employ New Seating Arrangement 


After intermission Dr. Rodzinski 
gave an inspired reading of the Sibelius 
Symphony, No. 5. <A last minute ad- 
dition was a resounding performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche Slav’. In a new 
seating plan the entire orchestra has 
been moved forward five feet; the brass 
section is now seated on the left side, 
and the double basses on the right. 

The program was repeated for 
another record breaking audience on 
Oct. 11. Box office receipts revealed 
these audiences to be the largest for any 
opening pair of concerts in the history 
of the orchestra. The twenty-fourth 
season had a most auspicious beginning. 

WILMA HUNING 





Chicago Symphony 


(Continued from page 3) 


thirty-seventh year as its leader. At 
his appearance on the stage the audience 
rose and gave him a standing ovation. 
He acknowledged their tribute briefly 
and immediately led them in the singing 
of the national anthem. 

The program began with Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue (St. Anne’s) in E 
Flat, transcribed for modern orchestra 
by Stock. Without sacrificing the lofti- 
ness of the music’s character, the or- 
chestra poured out a big sonorous tone, 
and this together with noble and spa- 
cious phrasing, gave the performance 
an epic quality, 

In memory of Charles H. Hamill, 
who, before his death last August, had 
been honorary president of the Orches- 
tral Association, the Andante movement 
from Bach’s Sonata for solo violin in 
A Minor was played. In Dr. Stock’s 
transcription, it was delivered with a 
quiet solemnity. The sublime beauty of 
the melody, and the occasion for its per- 
formance made the experience of hear- 


Frederiek Stock 


ing it very moving. Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ Fantasia com- 
pleted the first half of the concert. 
After the intermission Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ Symphony was played so bril- 
liantly that it seemed to possess new 
powers. There was a headlong, almost 
reckless character about the first move- 
ment which challenged the interest of 
the audience at the very start. And the 
succeeding movements were played with 
an eloquence that made their dramatic 
aspects as impressive as though they 
were being revealed for the first time. 
RutH BARRY 


WALTER CONDUCTS 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA 


Symphony Begins Season With 
Guest After Strike Dispute— 
Add Week to Series 


Detroit, Oct. 17.—Bruno Walter 
presided as guest conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony for its opening concert 
of the 1941-42 season in Masonic Audi- 
torium on Oct. 16, choosing as his pro- 
gram the Haydn Symphony No. 92, in 
G; the tone poem, ‘Don Juan’, of Rich- 
ard Strauss, and Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony, in E Flat. 

The opening was more than ordina- 
rily gala, as it was not until the day 
preceding that it became certain that 
Detroit would have a season of sym- 
phony. A dispute between the Detroit 
Federation of Musicians and the De- 
troit Symphony Society over the length 
of the season had resulted in a stale- 
mate, with no compromise in sight. 

The Federation’s president, Jack Fe- 
rentz, held to the view that now was 
the time to extend the season beyond 
the twenty-one weeks which had been in 
force for the past eight years. Until 
1933 the season was_ twenty-eight 
weeks, but when contributions began to 
dwindle dangerously, the union agreed 
to a reduction of seven weeks. The 
union did not demand a return to the 
twenty-eight weeks basis, but asked th 
some extension be granted. 

The Society, through Murray | 
Paterson, countered that this seaso! 
was to open with a $20,000 deficit a1 
it could see no way in which to find tl 
added $7,000 per week cost of any a 
ditional time. On the Monday just pr 
ceding the opening concert, the orche 
tra refused to assemble for rehearsa! 
Mr. Walter had arrived in town, b 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Newcomers at the Metropolitan 


‘ wun 





A Dozen New Personalities, Including Two Conductors, 
a Stage Manager and a Ballet Master to Join 
the Opera Roster This Season 
























Sir Thomas Beecham, Guest Conductor 


ITH eight new singers added to 
its roster as well as a guest- 
conductor, a conductor, a new 
stage director and a new ballet master, 
the Metropolitan Opera will, as an- 
nounced in the last issue of Musicau 
AMERICA, begin its fifty-seventh season 
on Nov. 24. The opening opera, also 
already announced, will be Mozart’s 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’, signaling the 
sesqui-centennial of the composer’s 
death, oP :' Lourent ae Mester end Lothar Wallerstein, Stage Director 
Three sopranos join the company. 
They are Maria Markan, a native of 
Iceland, who has sung in Scandinavian 
opera houses, and in Berlin and at 
Glyndebourne, England. Maria Van 
Delden, dramatic soprano, is of Dutch 
origin. After study in Germany and 
Austria, she appeared first on the dra- 
matic stage and then as a dancer be- 
(Continued on page 21) 





Paul Breisach, Conductor 











- Kurt Baum, Tenor 
Merle Marken, Seprene Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano 





Gerhard Pechner, Basso-buffo Maria Van Delden, Soprano Astrid Varnay, Soprano Lansing Hatfield, Bass-Baritone 
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Worcester 


Verdi Work Sung by Susanne 
Fisher, Clifford Menz and 
Clifford Harvuot — Valenti 
Stage Director—Stoessel Con- 
ducts Successful Week of 
Varied Programs — Novotna, 
Kaskas, Bartlett and Cordon 
the Quartet of Soloists for 
Artists’ Night 


By Frances Q. EATon 
WORCESTER, Oct. 12 


HE melodious outpourings of 
Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ closed a 
- week of intensive musical activi- 


ties last night as a capacity audience in 
Municipal Memorial Auditorium ap- 
plauded and cheered the climax of 
Worcester’s eighty-second festival. The 
throng filed out of the hall chattering 
with satisfaction, while quiet New Eng- 
land pride in accomplishment was evi- 
denced by Hamilton B. Wood, president 
of the festival association, and his asso- 
ciates. Behind the scenes all was jubila- 
tion, as the opera cast rallied around 
Albert Stoessel to congratulate him for 
his direction of the festival and sing him 
a greeting for his birthday. 

The accent was on youth in the 
‘Traviata’ performance, which starred 
Susanne Fisher, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, as Violetta. Her Alfredo 
was Clifford Menz (in private life her 
husband), appearing for the first time 
at the festival. The two made an at- 
tractive stage couple and their voices 
blended admirably. Miss Fisher has 
gained appreciably in vocal resource and 
in emotional sensitivity. Her portrayal 
of the Lady of the Camillias had ele- 
ments of dramatic sincerity, although 
brilliance was its keynote. Thus her 
first-act arias, the English equivalents of 
‘A fors e lui’ and ‘Sempre libre’ were 
perhaps her best achievements. Her 
clear diction added to the audience’s 
pleasure in her impersonation. 

Mr. Menz was an Alfredo of boyish 
impetuosity, slim-figured, with a tossing 
lock of blond hair and plentiful gestures. 
When he did not push his voice too 
strenuously, it served him well. His last 
act duet with Miss Fisher was one of 
his happiest moments, in song, if not in 
Dumas’s story. 


Harvuot Scores as Elder Germont 


Another newcomer to the festival, 
Clifford Harvuot, made a distinct hit 
with his singing of the elder Germont. 
His is a rich baritone voice, easily pro- 
duced, with evenness throughout its con- 
siderable range, and the impression of 
reserve power. Gaumont pére calls for 
little histrionic display, so that this 
aspect of Mr. Harvuot’s talents can 
await later judgment, but vocally he was 
the news of the evening. 

The smaller roles which add so 
measurably to the rightness of an en- 
semble were excellently taken. Gertrude 
Gibson was Flora; Helen Van Loon, 
Annina; Hugh Thompson, the Baron; 
David Otto, the Marquis; Gean Green- 
well, Dr. Grenvil. Raymond Galipeau, 
a Worcester tenor, was Gastone, and 
other local singers were Robert Scott, 
James Kelley and George Linnahan. A 
portion of the Worcester Chorus did its 
stage duty capably. Alfredo Valenti 
was again the canny stage director. Two 
lieutenants, new this vear, gave him 
assistance, Otto Austin and Joseph 
Valdezitch. Their production overcame 
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Festival Closes with ‘Traviata’ 


The Quartet of Soloists for Artists’ Night, with the Conductor. 


From the Left, Michael = 


Bartlett, Anna Kaskas, Albert Stoessel, Jarmila Novotna and Norman Cordon 


certain inevitable obstacles smoothly, 
and their contribution, though unsung, 
was invaluable. Refuting an old super- 
stition, the night’s performance went 
equally as well as the dress rehearsal, 
which occurred on Friday morning as 
is the custom, and drew an audience 
which would have been out of bounds if 
added to Saturday night’s. 


Artists’ Night, Plural 


Rivalling in popularity the final opera, 
Friday’s concert, known traditionally as 
“Artist’s Night,” brought about a minor 
crisis in local newspaper offices, for the 
apostrophe had to be changed to indicate 
the plural possessive. One artist, or at 
the most, one greater and one lesser 
luminary, has been the rule for Friday, 
but the presence of four stars of 
magnitude, three from the Metropolitan 
Opera, produced a local flutter. Con- 
sidering the length of the program and 
its unwieldiness on paper, the evening 
went off with a surprising suavity and 
cohesiveness, perhaps because each ar- 
tist was limited to one encore, and that 
sung with orchestra. 

Dispensing with chronology for the 
moment, it must be said that if any artist 
deserved the apostrophe alone, it was 
Anna Kaskas. Not only did the con- 
tralto fill her part superbly in the quar- 
tered billing of Friday, but she had 
appeared on Thursday as the featured 
soloist, so that hers may be considered 
the lioness’s share of the week. She 


INFORMAL GLIMPSES 
OF THE 
‘TRAVIATA’ CAST 


Above, Right, Susanne 
Fisher, the Violetta, with 
the Two Germonts: Clif- 
ford Menz (Left), the 
Alfredo, and Clifford 
Harvuot, the Father 


Far Left: Gertrude Gib- 

son, Who Sang Flora, and 

Helen Van Loon, the 
Annina 


Left: Gean Greenwell, 
Who Played the Part of 
Dr. Grenvil 


alone of the Friday quartet had sung 
at the festival before, in last year’s 
‘Orpheus’. Soprano, tenor and_ bass 
made their debuts, and each earned a 
personal triumph. 


Debut by Bartlett and Novotna 


The first furore of the evening was 
caused by Michael Bartlett’s appearance. 
Of local origin, his career elsewhere had 
aroused much curiosity, and he justified 
an advance fanfare with some fervent 
singing. The two showy arias from 
‘Tosca’, the ‘Recondita Armonia’ and 
‘E Lucevan le Stelle’, revealed a poise 
and surety in bearing as well as a tenor 
voice advantageously used, light and 
tensile. He had two ovations, the first 
one on faith and the second on delivery. 
His encore was Massenet’s ‘Elegie’. 

Jarmila Novotna was the second de- 
butant. The radiance of the Czech 
soprano’s personality conveyed its ap- 
peal across the footlights from the 
moment she came onto the stage. Her 
poignant singing of ‘Depuis le Jour’ 
from ‘Louise’ and the lilt with which she 
gave the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘ 
completed her conquest of the house. 
The applause would have occasioned 
more than one encore if the program 
had not stipulated otherwise, and the 
audience had to be content with an arch 
and spirited performance of the Gavotte 
from ‘Manon’, 

Although the individual ‘contributions 
of the two deeper voices were reserved 


Faust’ 


for later, Miss Kaskas and Norman 
Cordon joined the other two for operatic 
quartets just before intermission. Three 
of the inevitable quartets had _ been 
chosen—two from ‘Martha’ (in Eng- 
lish) and the ‘Rigoletto’ foursome. By 
some miracle, either the natural blend- 
ing of their voices and their desire to 
bow to ensemble needs, or shrewd and 
persistent rehearsal, the quartets were 
an artistic as well as a “box-office” tour 
de force. No encore had been prepared 
to meet the clamorous demand of the 
audience, so the danger of repeating the 
‘Rigoletto’ was dared, with unqualified 
success. 


Cordon and Kaskas Hailed 


With so many “top billings”, it is 
difficult to estimate without an automatic 
applause meter who stole Friday’s show. 
But it is safe to say that Norman 
Cordon made a lasting place for himself 
in Worcester’s affections. The tall bass 
sang Mozart, Mussorgsky and Gounod 
with equal distinction for his first ap- 
pearance, The style and grace of ‘Aprite 
un po’quel Occhi’ from “The Marriage 
of Figaro’, the dignity and despair of 
the ‘Boris’ monologue, which Mr. Cor- 
don invested richly with that tone sup- 
posed to be a_ peculiar property of 
Russian basses, and the diablerie of ‘The 
Calf of Gold’ from ‘Faust’, which was 
his encore, found him in easy command 
and splendid voice. When he returned 
at the end of the program to sing Robin- 
son’s ubiquitous ‘Ballad for Americans’ 
with all its;native flavor and gusto, the 
audience was so inspirited that it rose 
to sing the national anthem with more 
than ordinary emotion. 

Miss Kaskas had three meaty arias as 
her portion. Her voice seems to have 
increased in mellowness and vibrance, 
and there was a purity of musical line 
and phrase which delighted the ear. 
‘Amour viens aider’ from ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ and ‘O Don Fatale’ from ‘Don 
Carlos’ were her printed allotment, and 
as encore, the ‘Che faro’ from Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus’, recalling her operatic appea! 
ance of last year, was an impassioned 
climax. The previous evening, she had 
also sung Gluck, the ‘Divinités du Styx’ 
from ‘Alceste’ in addition to ‘O m 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Soloists and Chorus Share Week’s Spotlight 


(Continued from opposite page) 
Fernando’ from Donizetti’s ‘La Favo- 
rita’ 


parts in this spangled event. Mr. 


Stoessel opened the concert with the 


Overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’, and gave 
a fastidious and sparkling performance 
of Debussy’s ‘Fetes’. The chorus sang 
well in a substantial and pleasing ar- 
rangement by Katherine K. Davis of a 
Welsh Air, ‘Song for Peace’, and, un- 
accompanied, in two spirituals, ‘I’m So 
Glad Trouble Don’t Last Alway’, ar- 
ranged by G. L. Jones, with incidental 
solos by Eva Lahtinen, Archie Pullan 
and Dr. L. A. Bennett, and Noble Cain’s 
‘Chilly Waters.’ They also made an 
effective background and commentary to 
Mr. Cordon’s solo in ‘Ballad for Amer- 


icans’. 
Of soberer hue but perhaps stouter 
musical interest were the programs of 


Tuesday and Thursday, with that mixture 
of the favorite and the comparatively un- 
known which conductors must brew to 
qualify as good program makers. Mr. 
Stoessel is a knowing practitioner in this 
art. The Thursday night audience was 
asked to digest two unfamiliar choral 
chunks, but found around them the win- 
ing Overture ‘In Springtime’, by Goldmark, 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony (with atten- 
tion called to the fateful‘V’) and Wein- 
berger’s sprightly variations on ‘Under the 
Chestnut Tree’. 


Contralto Heard in Holst Work 


Also they had Miss Kaskas’s vital sing- 
ing of the solo part in the first large choral 
work, ‘Hecuba’s Lament’. The contralto 
voiced the difficult measures of the heroic 
and tortured queen of ruined Troy with a 
noble and tragic mien, enveloping its classic 
text, taken from the Gilbert Murray trans- 
lation of Euripides’s ‘The Trojan Woman’, 
with a tonal cloth as royal as her purple 
gown. It was a stirring performance of 
an imposing work. The women’s chorus 
fully lived up to its exactions, and there 
was a nicely done incidental solo by Mrs. 
Gerald Fales. Miss Kaskas later appeared 
to sing the arias previously mentioned, and 
gave two encores with Gregory Ashman at 


the piano, Hageman’s ‘Miranda’ and 
[chaikovsky’s “None but the Lonely 


Heart’, the latter being sung facing the 
chorus, a Worcester tradition. 


Two Provocative Choruses 


The second choral work, which involved 
the entire body of about 400 voices, was 
‘John Brown’s Song’, by Robert Delaney. 
Stephen Vincent Benét, who wrote the fine 
dramatic poem, might be considered the 
poet of this year’s festival, since it was his 
libretto for Douglas Moore’s ‘The Devil 
and Daniel Webster’, which opened the 
week. Mr. Delaney has not succeeded too 
well in setting the poem as far as prosody 
is concerned. There are too many faulty 
Stresses and emphases, and much of the im- 
pact of the lines is lost thereby. His 
orchestration seemed occasionally over- 
heavy, and this, added to a chorus strug- 
gling with thick contrapuntal effects, some- 
times confused the issue. But the work 
abounds in sincerity and in vigor, and often 
in freshness of musical ideas. The com- 
poser was present to take a curtain call and 
Was warmly received. 

Another difficult nut to crack was handed 
chorus and audience on Tuesday night, the 
second concert, but by its very brashness 
it made many converts and caused much 
conversation. This was  Villa-Lobos’s 
Choros No. 10, which has a way of making 
audiences take notice whether they will or 
not. The “serenade” by the Brazilian indi- 
Vidualist, with its compelling rhythms 
against rhythms, its bizarre instrumental 
effects and its primitive chant under a 


rather commonplace melody, required sing- 
ers and players 


and listeners--to be on 





Orchestra and chorus played their 





Hamilton B. Wood, Festival President; "Uncle Joe" Priaulx, 
a Festival Visitor for More Than Fifty Years, and Walter 
Howe, Manager and Assistant Musical Director 


the alert. All three were out of 


breath at its close. 


groups 


Sanroma Is Soloist 


The second highlight of this program 
was Jestis Maria Sanroma’s playing of the 
MacDowell piano Concerto in D Minor. 
The work has not outlived its appeal, 
especially when set forth as it was by an 
interpreter of sensibility and sympathy. 
Mr. Sanroma’s prodigious technique was 
always there, but in the service of the com- 
poser, and never for its own sake. As a 
result, the music sang and glittered in turn, 
and its moods were cunningly contrasted. 
After the impressive close and some thun- 
derous applause, the pianist returned for 
an encore, and startled the audience into 
utter silence by playing MacDowell’s ‘To a 
Wild Rose’. The tiny, sweet, wistful 
melody fell on rapt ears. It was obviously 
a tribute to the composer and a self-efface- 
ment for the performer, who chose it 
instead of fireworks. 

The chorus made its first appearance at 
this concert and did some of its best sing 
ing, in five a cappella works by Sixteenth 
Century composers. Particularly beautiful 
were Fevin’s five-part ‘Descende in Hortum 
Meum’, in its grave purity and reflective- 
ness, and Byrd’s ‘Ave Verum’. There was 
a little raggedness in the first chorus, 
Aichinger’s ‘Regina Coeli’, and in the 
closing one, Gibbons’s ‘Hosanna to the 
Son of David’, but elsewhere the attacks 
were perfect and the balance and quality 
of tone excellent. Palestrina’s ‘Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater’ completed the group. 

A robust beginning of the concert was 
Purcell’s ‘Hail Bright Cecelia’, which had 
been orchestrated brightly by Mr. Stoessel. 
The conductor was featured again as or- 
chestrator just before intermission, when he 
conducted his version of the Bach Adagio 
(Fantasia) and ‘Grand’ Fugue in G Minor, 
a musicianly attainment. The only other 
orchestral work was the Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’, which sent the 
audience away in jolly mood. 


Nancy Symonds Sings for Children 


Last year’s experience with having a 
vocal soloist for the children’s concert on 
Saturday morning proved so_ successful 
that another was engaged for this year. 
Nancy Symonds, twenty-year-old soprano 
who has been studying at the Juilliard 
School, was the choice, and a happy one. 
She lives near Worcester and there was a 
great crowd of her acquaintances to hear 
her, so that the audience was of every age. 
In a voice of astonishing maturity and 
warmth, she sang opera arias with the ease 
of a veteran—Mimi’s Farewell from ‘Ta 
Bohéme’ and ‘Ebben meandro_lontana’ 
from Catalini’s ‘La Wally’. Three encores 
were demanded. 

The tots of from five to ten probably en- 


Nancy Symonds, 
Soloist at the Chil- 
dren's Concert 





Jesds Marfa Sanromé, Piano Soloist at 
Tuesday's Concert 


joyed ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’, in variations 
by Cailliet, more than any other single item, 
although Dukas’s ‘The Apprentice Sor- 
cerer’ is always a favorite with a young 
audience. Mr. Stoessel explained various 
instruments in his usual delightful fashion 


and assisted the youngsters to find their 


way through the themes of Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture. The Over- 
ture to Nicolai’s ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’, Morton Gould’s ‘Pavan’ and 
Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ com- 
pleted the list. 

When the conductor raised his baton for 
the second performance of the national 
anthem, which, according to union rules is 
now played at the beginning and end of 
each orchestral program, his down beat 
brought not the familiar “Oh say can you 
see” but “Happy Birthday to You,” a 
benevolent conspiracy on the part of the 
orchestra, headed by Scipione Guidi, con- 
certmaster. 

Spotlights Behind the Scenes 

The end of the week always brings a 
sigh of satisfaction at a stupendous task 
accomplished, and a mounting gaiety as 
heavy responsibilities are discharged, It is 
a busy week for all concerned, with re- 
hearsals crowded into every available 
moment between public concerts, and many 
social events without which the hospitable 
Worcester dwellers would feel that festival 
week was not truly festive. The actuality 
of the six days crowns a year of prepara- 
tion, into which many factors enter. Mr. 
Stoessel, making his farewell speech to the 
chorus on Friday nights, always emphasizes 
that they are the backbone of the festival, 
a self-evident truth. And working as- 








The photograph of the soloists with Mr. Stoessel 
on the opposite page and that of Mr. Sanroma 
above are by the Worcester Telegram-Gazette. 
Others bv Quaintance Eaton. The photographs 
of Miss Henders and Mr. Stoessel used in the 
Oct. 10 issue are by Leslie Partridge; that of 
the ‘L’Heure Espagnole’ cast by the Telegram- 
Gazette. 





*‘Hecuba’s Lament’ by Holst 
Given with Kaskas as Soloist— 
Delaney and Villa-Lobos Works 
Heard — Sanroma Plays 
MacDowell Concerto — Nancy 
Symonds Sings at Children’s 
Concert 


siduously behind the scenes are the local 
directors and committees whose efforts play 
so tremendous a part. Too much credit 
cannot be given to them, nor to such indi- 
viduals as Walter Howe, with his many 
titles and indefatigable activity as manager, 
organist and assistant musical director, and 
compiler of the impressive program notes ; 
Gregory Ashman, the orchestra pianist 
who assists in rehearsals, and local accom- 
panists who work day and night back of 
the curtain. When the curtain goes up, 
the stage is the thing, but those on it never 
forget the contribution of the many who 
share the work but not the spotlight. It 
takes all sorts to make a festival. 


EMERGENCY FUND HOLDS 
LUNCHEON MEETING 


Gladys Swarthout Tells Members That 
Earnings in Past Ten Years 
Total $600,000 

Artists have earned $600,000 from 
engagements secured by the Musicians 
Emergency Fund in the last ten years, 
Gladys Swarthout, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto and member of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Board of the Fund, reported 
on Oct. 7 at the first luncheon of the 
season at the St. Regis Hotel. Miss 
Swarthout said that at present nearly 
5,000 people are receiving assistance 
and that over 2,000 musicians have been 
helped through hospitalization and med- 
ical care. All this, she said, was ac- 
complished with an expenditure of ap 
proximately five per cent for administra- 
tion. 

Newbold Morris, president of the city 
council, praised the work of the Fund 
in providing concerts for those who 
would otherwise be unable to hear good 
music and in its other activities. Mrs. 
Lytle Hull, president of the Fund, in- 
troduced the speakers and Mrs. Moriz 
Rosenthal asked for support in selling 
tickets for the ‘Ice Follies’, which will 
be given as a benefit for the Fund at 
Madison Square Garden on Dee. 1. 





Bjérling to Leave Europe by Nov. 8 

The American managers of Jussi 
Bjorling, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, recently received a cable from 
Nyman Schultz, manager of the Travel 
Bureau ‘Cunard Star’ in Stockholm, 
stating that Mr. Bjorling would arrive 
in Lisbon on Nov. 1 for departure by 
American Clipper on Novy. 8, or earlier. 
While it was necessary to cancel Mr. 
Bjorling’s appearances with the San 
Francisco Opera and his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago Opera, it is ex- 
pected that he will fulfill his concert 
tour starting in Boston on Nov. 12, as 
well as his subsequent appearances at 
the Chicago Opera and engagements at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 





New Federal Tax Affects Subscribers 
The Philharmonic Society has an- 
nounced that the new Federal tax af 
fects all tickets and subscriptions paid 
for after Oct. 1. Subscriptions to the 
orchestra’s concerts, hitherto tax free, 
are subject to a tax of ten per cent. 





San Francisco Opera 


Above: Paul Posz, Manager, and Mrs. Robert 

Watt Miller, Wife of the President of the 

Opera Company. Right: Gaetano Merola, 
General Manager 


Left: Irra Petina 
and John Brownlee 


THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO OPERA 
COMPANY GOES 
ON TOUR 


(Continued from page 3) 


Navarro, Allen Schmidling and Paul 
Schagen. 

And to that list one must add the 
cocker spaniel pups which stole the 
scene and had singers and auditors 
laughing while the Vendor of Animals 
endeavored to lead them across the 
stage when they didn’t want to go. 

Mr. Leinsdorf made news by hissing 
the too appreciative auditors who broke 
into the final scene with applause after 
the magnificent trio work of Mmes. Leh- 
mann, Stevens and Boker. The ovation 
was fully merited, but premature. Yet 
following the too cool reception given 
the singers after ‘Don Pasquale’, one 
wondered if it were not better to err on 
the side of enthusiasm than to be re- 
strained in expressing appreciation de- 
served. 

Third on the season’s opera schedule 
was ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’, 
sung in French with Lily Pons, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, Irra Petina, Raoul 
Jobin and Lorenzo Alvary, in the prin- 
cipal roles, supported by George Ce- 
hanovsky, Earl Riggins, Ernest Schoen, 
Wilma Spence and Norman Thompson 
in minor parts. Gennaro Papi conduct- 
ed and was guilty of letting tempi drag 
which robbed parts of the opera of their 
vitality. 

There was a lack of certainty, too, 
even on the part of Miss Pons who, 
it must be admitted, was a very wor- 
ried looking, time counting little drum- 
mer. But she enacted the comedy with 
her usual charm and sang well, winning 
the usual ovation after such vocal 
pyrotechnical displays as the role al- 
lowed. 

There was no uncertainty in the 
grand performance given by Baccaloni 
as Sulpice, nor in the work of the other 
principals. Chorus and ballet presented 
a colorful stage picture in the ensemble 
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scenes and Herbert Graf’s stage di- 
rection made the most of the many op- 
portunities for pictorial effects. But 
no better pictorial effect was to be 
found than the clever drop curtain de- 
signed by Armando Agnini, showing 
a doll-like Marie and wooden soldiers 
on parade. The first act set, with its 
horses was also noteworthy. 

Just why the two-act opera should have 
been divided into three acts with four 
scenes, is a matter of conjecture. The 
division of the final act by a black out fol- 
lowed by change of scene was altogether 
silly and wholly untenable, dramatically. 
If soldiers are due to interrupt a wedding 
scene, they should arrive and not ask the 
entire wedding party to move out to the 
courtyard so they could make a more 
pictorial entry. Better to have the wedding 
staged in the courtyard. Had the opera 
been given in English, as it should be for 
American audiences, such an interruption 
would have been openly laughed at. 

The unanimity of the press in the be- 
lief that the three opening operas should 
have been done in English will probably 
bring charges of collusion. But despite 
such suspicions, there is not an iota of 
truth in any such charge. Your corre- 
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PLAN FIRST WEEK 


Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’ To Open 
Season—Casts Listed 
for Other Works 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Verdi’s ‘A Masked 
Ball’ in a special performance will open 
the 1941 season of the Chicago Opera 
Company on Nov. 8. ‘Carmen’ will be 
given in the regular series on Nov. 10, 
with Gladys Swarthout as Bizet’s hero- 
ine. Licia Albanese will be the Micaéla, 
Raoul Jobin will make his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago Opera as Don 
José. Richard Bonelli will be the Esca- 
millo. The Littlefield Ballet will make 
its second appearance of the season in 
‘Carmen’. 

On Nov. 12 ‘Faust’ will be heard with 
Richard Crooks as Faust, Helen Jepson 
as Marguerite, and Ezio Pinza as Me- 
phistopheles. Nov. 14 will bring the 
first opera in the 1941 Board of Educa- 
tion series, ‘La Traviata’, with Michael 
Bartlett making his debut, and Helen 
Jepson and John Charles Thomas also 
in the cast. Emile Cooper will conduct. 

On Nov. 15, ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
will bring Bidu Sayao in her Chicago 
operatic debut, as Rosina. Count Alma- 


speak with authority on 
Each music editor came to 
the conclusion independently that light 
operas such as ‘Don Pasquale’, “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” “The Barber 
of Seville’ and the not-so-light ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’ can be appreciated to the 
full only when the vocal conversation is 
understood. That, incidentally, is a belief 
in which many of the singers enthusiasti- 
cally concur. 

One of two changes in casts have been 
announced for subsequent productions. 
John Brownlee replaces Robert Weede 
as Scarpia in “Tosca’; Robert Weede re- 
places Pinza as Escamillo in ‘Carmen’ ; 
Frederick Jagel substitutes for the ab- 
sent Bjoerling as Pinkerton in ‘Madam 
Butterfly’, and that opera replaces ‘Tosca’ 
on the popular repeat series because 
Charles Kullman, replacing Bjoerling, 
could not be in the city for an Oct. 23 per- 
formance. 


spondent can 
that subject. 





New Opera Company 


(Continued from page 3) 
held together. If there was not all the 
airiness and sparkle of some past per- 
formances of ‘Cosi fan Tutte’, this was 
to be charged more to a lack of stage 
experience or to failure to project stage 
personalities on the part of the singers, 
some of whom, it is said, had never 
appeared previously in opera. There 
were no notable voices and some of the 
usual faults of production were present. 
These tended to circumscribe the appeal 
of solo airs, but the ensembles were 
often charming—and ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ 
is essentially an ensemble opera. 


Six Americans in Cast 

The six Americans of the cast were 
on about an equal plane of capability. 
What one lacked, another supplied. The 
distribution of the roles was as follows: 

Fiordiligi 

Dorabella Pauline Pierce 

iss 555.6 hens kanenene Andzia Kuzak 

Guglielmo Waldemar Schroeder 

Don Alfonso ... Perry Askam 

Ferrando Robert Marshall 

Of the singers, Miss Souez had ap- 
peared in the same part at Glynde- 
bourne. Her experience was reflected 
in the assurance of her performance 
and she met readily the high and low 
extremes of Mozart’s exceedingly tax- 
ing airs for this character. The 
Glyndebourne recordings, however, had 
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viva will be sung by Tito Schipa. Carlo 
Morelli will be the Figaro. 

The opera’s first week will close on 
Nov. 15, with a presentation of “The 
Daughter of the Regiment’ with Lily 
Pons. Salvatore Baccaloni will be heard 
as Sergeant Sulpice. Irra Petina will 
be the Marquise and Raoul Jobin, 
Tonio. In ‘A Masked Ball’ on Nov. 8, 
Anna Kaskas will take the role of 
Ulrica, originally announced for Coe 
Glade. It will be her debut with the 
Chicago Opera. 

Giovanni Martinelli, newly-appointed 
artistic director of Opera, will sing the 
leading tenor role in the opening night 
opera performance. The Swedish tenor 
announced for the role, Jussi Bjoerling, 
will be unable to reach this country in 
time to fulfill his engagement, but will 
join the company later in the season. 

Mr. Martinelli will sing opposite 
Elisabeth Rethberg, noted soprano of 
the Metropolitan. The opening night 
cast further includes, Josephine An- 
toine, John Charles Thomas, Virgilio 
Lazzari and Roberto Silva. Emile 
Cooper will conduct. 

William Wymetal has been engaged 
by the company as a stage director. 


Wide World 
Mrs. Lytle Hull, President of the 
New Opera Company 


led us to expect a smoother and more 
consistently musical tone. Pauline Pierce 
sang steadily and well as Dorabella. 
Her voice was united pleasurably with 
that of Miss Souez in the beautiful duets 
that fall to the sisters. It is said that 
Miss Kuzak had not previously ap- 
peared on the stage. Though the com- 
edy “business” of the part was at times 
exaggerated and extravagant, the tiny 
soprano proved herself a_ delightful 
actress and a gifted singer. Hers was 
the personality most felt throughout the 
performance, 

Among the men, Perry Askam looked 
the part of the philosopher whose wager 
with the young officers provides the 
motivation of the farcical plot. He sang 
acceptably, if with something less than 
the unction the role demands. Mr. 
Schroeder and Miss Pierce managed 
their scenes particularly well and the 
baritone placed to his credit some at- 
tractive singing. He missed his big 
opportunity, however, in his solo before 
the curtain, partly because—it would 
seem—he had dropped the locket that 
plays an essential part in the winding 
up of the story and was disturbed over 
the accident. Mr. Marshall (known in 
the Juilliard operas as Ronald Marsilla) 
was under-sized for the part of Fer- 
rando, but sang it lyrically, and with 
dramatic emphasis in his second air. 
As a detail, the hirsute adornments 
worn by the masquerading officers when 
they came on the stage disguised as 
rich Albanians were a disappointment 
to those who have had their mental pic: 
ture of these gentry formed by the 
sight of huge mustachios at past per- 
formances, Surely the fun built upon 
these appendages in the text and the 
music calls for something really worth 
singing about! 

A change of cast on Oct. 18 brought 
the rich voice of Martha Lipton to the 
role of Dorabella. 

Oscar THOMPSON 





Saidenberg to Form Third Little 
Symphony 


Daniel Saidenberg, founder of the 
Saidenberg Symphonietta of Chicago 
and of the Saidenberg Little Symphony 
of New York, will form a Denver Little 
Svmphony, sponsored by Pro Musica 
of Denver, in the Spring. 





The photograph of Giovanni Martinelli on the 
front cover is by Bloom, Chicago. 














Dear Musical America: 


So Toscanini is to conduct the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony again, 
after all! That’s a feather in the cap of 
somebody—perhaps several somebodies 
—perhaps even the Old Man himself! 
So far as the Philharmonic-Symphony 
is concerned, it is the cap that caps the 
climax for the orchestra’s centennial 
year. And it was a happy inspiration 
to make a post-season festival of the en- 
gagement. Of course, if the Old Man 
had wanted to conduct during the sea- 
son, any and all of the other conductors 
would have been willing and ready to 
surrender their own time for him, now 
wouldn’t they? But nobody is being 
displaced and presumably everybody’s 
tickled pink. There are some pretty big 
men on the Philharmonic’s roster of 
conductors for the season. And modest. 
Still, “Me and Toscanini” naturally will 
be the watchword of the year. 

That goes for Philadelphia, too. The 
city of Brotherly Love, you know. 
Quaker Town got the Old Man’s name 
on the dotted line before Manhattan did. 
And the RCA Victor has not denied 
that he and the Philadelphians will 
make records. Nothing like it to pep 
up the sale of symphony sets, I should 
say. That is, if we don’t get more Mar- 
tucci, more Catalani, more Bazzini, 
more Tommasini. 

Everywhere I go somebody asks me 
whether the Old Man has “a mad-on” 
with the NBC Symphony. How should 
I know? Have there been “mad-ons” 
before? Are not conductors our most 
perfect illustrations of what we mean 
by “sweetness and light”? Surely you 
would never believe a tale such as I 
heard the other day to the effect that 
when the Old Man was told that only 
he could save the Metropolitan he re- 
plied that the only way the Metropolitan 
could be saved would be for all the di- 
rectors to get out and the building burn 
down, 

Toscanini has conducted four orches- 
tras in New York and they have all 
played for him as they never played for 
anybody else. First, the orchestra at 
the Metropolitan, which he brought up 
almost—if not quite—to our symphony 
Standards. Then the visiting La Scala 
orchestra, of which about the same 
could be said. Then the Philharmonic, 
before and after it became the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Most recently, 
the NBC Symphony, which this season 
would appear to be playing Leopold 
Stokowski as its trump card. If we 
Must be historical, Toscanini’s last con- 
cert with the Philharmonic-Symphony 


was in the Spring of 1936, five seasons 
ago. He was with the orchestra for 
eleven years. That, a little surprising 
to calculate, amounts to a generous 
tenth of its entire history. Will he con- 
sent to come back as one of the regular 
conductors, or if not that, a short-time 
guest, after the Spring festival is over? 
Your guess is as shrewd as mine. And 
if you were to ask him, you'd get just as 
civil an answer as he would give me. 
But follow my example and never call 
him “the Old Man.” 

From Bruno Zirato I learn that no 
sooner had the Toscanini engagement 
been announced than a fan letter came 
in from two boys, saying that the open- 
ing date was their birthday and could 
they have two free tickets! 

* * . 

Only rarely are those who send out 
press releases as frank over the internal 
affairs of a musical organization as the 
New Opera Company has been about 
the dropping from its rolls of one of its 
singers, the tenor Mario Berini, appar- 
ently as a disciplinary measure. It 
seems that young Berini, who was to 
have sung the part of Gehrman in 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pique Dame’, with Har- 
desty Johnson as his alternate, was 
summoned for an appearance on the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air at a 
time that conflicted with the first full- 
dress rehearsal of the work. He was 
told he could not go but decided that 
he would go, anyway. So, our young 
tenor, who was regarded as particularly 
promising material, sang his way out of 
one engagement in the hope that he 
might sing himself into another, sur- 
rendering a sure thing with the New 
Opera Company for the possibility of 
landing with the Metropolitan as a win- 
ner in a contest where he will have 
plenty of competition. Was he well ad- 
vised? Time will show. 

* * 

And here’s another rehearsal story of 
a different kind that concerns the same 
company. It seems that Perry Askam, 
the bass-baritone who sang Don AI- 
fonso, and who, incidentally, won a 
croix de guerre during the World War 
for bravery under fire in the ambulance 
corps, hurt himself whirling Despina 
about at a rehearsal. On visiting a bone 
specialist he learned that he had cracked 
two vertebrae. Though he was forbid- 
den to try to sing for two weeks, cir- 
cumstances made it necessary for him 
to go ahead with the role, which calls 
for some running up and down steps as 
well as much moving about on the 
stage. What the audiences didn’t know 
was that he sang seven evening per- 
formances and one matinee in a plas- 
ter cast! 

= 

One of my imps, hovering around 
the Worcester Festival, heard Albert 
Stoessel telling one of the local festival- 
goers that music was a power in the 
world, after all. It seems that two of his 
orchestra musicians, called to camp in 
the draft, had been released by military 
authorities to play both for rehearsals 
and for the festival week. The local man 
was quite impressed, and offered as his 
contribution, “They called off the war 
for music.” Then he paused, and a look 
of awe spread over his face. 

“A slogan, by jinks!” he exclaimed. 
“Call off the war for music!” 

Everybody thought it was pretty 
good, but doubted if it would work. My 
imp pondered on it a while, and, later, 
traveling in a bus through Rhode 
Island, saw a sign which made him 
wonder if the idea was spreading all 
through New England. In a shop win- 
dow in a little town, scrawled in blue 
pencil letters on a piece of cardboard, 
was the following announcement, which 
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[ reproduce exactly for your most 
serious consideration. 
DANCE EVERY SAT. NITE 


HI-HATTERS 4 PEACE OCHSTRA 
4 Peace or against war, it’s all music, 


no matter where you find it. 
*” + * 


Realizing that my writing style is a 
bit “old hat,” I have been working hard 
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words tell of the red glare of rockets and 
the bursting of bombs. It sounds rather as if 
the song were about a bowl of lavender 
water. Nor do the first and last sections 
fare any better. Usually they are dragged 
around in a heavy, pompous style which 
perhaps is intended to represent the dig- 
nity that the conductor considers appropri- 
ate to the occasion, but which turns out 
to be merely dull, and certainly remote 
from the sense of the text. Do you think 
you could use your infernal influence to 
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"Where, Oh Where, Is Fauré's Requiem?" 


on the new technique of reporting and 
sooner or later I shall expect to open 
a correspondence school to teach music 
critics by mail how to compound words 
like the writers for Time and the press 
associations, 

Here are a few examples of what you 
may expect soon to read in the reviews 
of musical events. 

Chopin-specializing Bringo Bumpoov- 
sky Steinwayed his way through two 
nuanced-expounded groups of morbidez- 


za-expressioned mazurkas, all Polish- 
nostalgiaed. 
Lieder-favoring Hattie Herflutie 


evoked pleasure-indicating applause by 
her Schubert-sympathetic, Brahms-un- 
derstanding and Wolf-penetrating sing- 
ing. She was piano-accompanied by 
Luther de Whoopit. 

Baton-discarding Vito Domdingo hand- 
conducted the century-concluding Phil- 
harmonic-Symphonietta last night. His 
Tchaikovsky-featured program was emo- 
tion-climaxed by a sonority-heaping per- 
formance of the Shakespeare-recalling 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ fantasy-overture. 

Borvinkle-led, the Mandragora Cho- 
rus achieved its rehearsal-prepared goal 
of audience-delighting by its ‘Messiah’- 
presenting last night in Miliken’s Hall. 

Correctly-intonating Sascha Bejascha 
gave a model-establishing performance 
of the violin-composed-for ‘Ziegeuner- 
weisen’ of the former Spain-inhabiting 
Pablo Sarasate. Keyboard-collaborating 
was the Budapest-studied Zoltan Des- 


sesses. 
*x* * * 


I give you the following without com- 
ment: 

Dear Mephisto: If you want to do a 
useful service, please send an imp or two 
around to sit in the ears of some of our 
conductors and read the words of ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’ to them. To hear 
that smeary andante cantabile in the mid- 
dle section no one would imagine that the 





get some of these maestri to hear Sir 
Thomas Beecham conduct our National 
Anthem.—( Signed) Puitie Gorpon, 

x * * 

Not by any means does everything in- 
teresting in music originate in this 
country’s effete East. Just konsider for 
a moment that Pacific Koast organiza- 
tion known as the Katherine Kanter 
Khoristers. I kan only konklude that it 
kasts an eklipse over any other khorus 
not komposed kompletely of Kaliforni- 
ans. Ku Klux Klan papers will please 
kopy. 

oe o'@ 

Nothing much seems to have hap- 
pened in the new ticket tax situation to 
disturb the sweetness and light that pre- 
vails in the sanctums of the music crit- 
ics. They are as tax free as ever. Which 
reminds me—do you know that story 
about Bernard Shaw and the beggar? 
It seems that when he was a working 
music critic he passed a panhandler who 
asked him for a penny. “Press,” re- 
joined Shaw, and having thus given his 
credentials, he passed rapidly on. 

i 


I note that one of the papers has re- 
called the story about Caruso handing 
an egg to Scotti when the baritone 
reached out his hand in a gesture during 
a performance of “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
It is my recollection that this prank was 
not a one-time affair with Caruso, but 
happened repeatedly when new singers 
happened to be cast with him. Of course 
it was a perfectly good egg and not one 
to raise olfactory objections. Still, just 
what is a singer to do—particularly if 
he has an aria to sing—with an egg in 
his hand? What would you have done, 


asks your 
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PITTSBURGH BEGINS 
ORCHESTRAL YEAR 


Reiner Conducts Beethoven “Vic- 
tory” Symphony at In- 
augural Concert 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 16.—The 
Pittsburgh Symphony opened its season 
in Syria Mosque under Fritz Reiner’s 
direction on Oct. 10. The series as be- 
fore will include sixteen pairs of con- 
certs: a concert arrangement of 
Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, Mahler’s 
‘Lied von der Erde’, and the appearance 
of Francescatti, Serkin, Rachmaninoff, 
Menuhin, Kreisler, Piatigorsky, Lotte 
Lehmann and Helen Traubel among the 
distinguished soloists. 

It was a glamorous opening with Dr. 
Reiner receiving a hearty and sincere 
welcome. There are sixteen new men, 
among them the concertmaster, Henri 
Temianka, and the first ‘cellist, Stefan 
Auber, formerly of the Dresden Phil- 
harmonic. Resident Pittsburgh members 
number forty-six players. 

The first program offered Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, the timely “Vic- 
tory” symphony, the Bach-Weiner Toc- 
cata and Fugue in C Minor, the varia- 
tions from Tchaikovsky’s third orches- 
tral suite, and the Prelude to Act Three, 
with the ‘Dance of the Apprentices’, 
from ‘Die Meistersinger’. All concerts 
of the orchestra are broadcast. 

J. Frep LissFEvt 





WALTER CONDUCTS 
MONTREAL FORCES 


Volunteers Services in Aid of 
British War Relief—Leads 
Tri-Orchestral Group 


MonTreAL, Oct. 16.—Symphonic 
music began in Montreal this season 
with a concert on Oct. 9 given by forces 
drawn from all three orchestras in the 
city under the direction of Bruno Wal- 
ter, who volunteered his services for the 
event in aid of British war relief. It 
was Dr. Walter’s first appearance in the 
city and it was at his own request. He 
wanted to conduct a concert on British 
territory for the British war effort. He 
was offered the Orchestra of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques, the Montreal Or- 
chestra and the Montreal Women’s 
Symphony. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this 
war concert drew a capacity audience. 
Seats, in fact, were sold out long before 
the box office opened. Their Excellen- 
cies, the Governor-General and _ the 
Princess Alice were present with their 
party, having come here from Ottawa 
specially to attend. Dr. Walter made a 
brief speech in which he identified the 
cause of Britain with the cause of hu- 
manity. 

Dr. Walter gave memorable perform- 
ances of the Brahms First Symphony 
and the Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Overture 
No. 3. He also conducted the ‘“Tann- 
hauser’ Overture and Bacchanale and 
the Prelude and ‘Liebestod from ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde.’ Montreal follows the ex- 
ample of New York and London in con- 
tinuing the playing and singing of Ger- 
man music in spite of the war. 

The concert marked, it was felt, a 
climax of eleven years of orchestral 
effort in this city. Dr. Walter made 
considerable demands upon the musi- 
cians and on the whole they rose to the 
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occasion and, on his own word, gave 
him not only what he wanted but a good 
(eal more in some instances than he 
expected. 


THOMAS ARCHER 





Detroit Symphony 


(Continued from page 4) 
remained in his hotel suite, refusing to 
take any part in the controversy. 


Masonic Temple Group Aids 


On Wednesday morning, the Masonic 
Temple Association, landlords of the 


Bruno Walter 


orchestra, stepped into the breach with 
an offer to underwrite one additional 
week. The offer was submitted to the 
orchestra members and was accepted 
unanimously. The orchestra assembled 
back stage at the auditorium in hopes 
that a last-minute compromise would 
be reached. 

Mr. Walter, with exemplary patience, 
had remained in Detroit, and as soon 
as the settlement was announced took 
over for rehearsals extending through 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning, 

Despite the little time for preparation 
of the musical offerings, the opening 
was a musically brilliant one. The read- 
ing of the ‘Don Juan’ was particularly 
impressive and brought the audience to 
its feet with prolonged cheers. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 





NBC WILL SELL TICKETS 
FOR STOKOWSKI CONCERTS 


Orchestra Programs to Be Presented 
in Cosmopolitan Opera House— 
Toscanini to Return 
The National Broadcasting Company 
has adopted a paid-admission policy for 
the radio concerts of the NBC Sym- 
phony to be conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski in November. The temporary 
suspension of the custom of inviting 
audiences results from the company 
having received 4,000 requests for 

tickets. 

The proceeds will be used to defray 
the cost of renting the Cosmopolitan 
Opera House, seating 3,300, where the 
concerts will be held to accommodate 
the large studio audience. The Cos- 
mopolitan Opera House, formerly the 
Mecca Temple, is on West 55th St. 

Mr. Stokowski is scheduled to con- 
duct the orchestra’s regular concerts on 
Nov. 4, 11, 18 and 25. Tickets will 
be placed on sale at the opera house 
on Oct. 29, prices ranging from 55 cents 


to $1.65. 


Arturo Toscanini has accepted the 
invitation from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, to direct 
the NBC Symphony in special concerts 
on Dec. 6 and 13 to help promote the 
sale of defense bonds and stamps. 


TOSCANINI TO LEAD 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Will Conduct Two Week Post- 
Season Festival in Spring 
of Centennial Year 


Arturo Toscanini has accepted the 
invitation of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society to conduct a 
two week post-season festival this 
Spring as a culmination to the orches- 
tra’s centennial year. The concerts will 
be given between April 20 and May 3; 
the number of performances and other 
details will shortly be made known. 

When plans for the centennial were 
being made last Winter, the board of 
directors, Marshall Field, president, in- 
vited Toscanini to conduct part of the 
season. On Jan. 22 Mr. Toscanini, 
unwilling to make definite plans so far 
ahead, wrote that “it is useless to tell 
how sympathetically I look upon my 
return to the oldest musical organiza- 
tion in the United States on the occa- 
sion of its centenary, only I do not 
want to make a formal decision now.” 





Complications Deferred Acceptance 


The conductor finally accepted the 
Society’s invitation in a letter to Mr. 
Field in which he wrote: “You cannot 
doubt that I have the greatest respect, 
regard and happy association of mem- 
ory with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society and I would have answered 
months ago to your kind invitation but 
there have been complications which 
have made it difficult for me to deter- 
mine the course I wished to pursue. 

“Today I write you that I will be 
very glad to finish up the Centennial 
Season with the Philharmonic.” 

Arturo Toscanini was associated with 
the Philharmonic for eleven years. His 
gala farewell concert on April 29, 1936, 
at Carnegie Hall was a historic occa- 
sion in American musical annals. 

The regular subscription season of 
twenty-eight weeks ends Sunday, April 
19, under Bruno Walter. 





NEW ORCHESTRA GROUP 
FORMED IN BROOKLYN 


Symphony to Have Three Artistic Di- 
rectors—Stell Anderson to Be Solo- 
ist at First Concert 


BrooKtyn, N. Y., Oct. 20.— The 
newly formed Brooklyn Symphony will 
give its inaugural concert in the Opera 
House of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on the Nov. 12, when Stell An- 
dersen, pianist, will be soloist in the 
Grieg Piano Concerto. 

The new orchestra will be under the 
artistic direction of three conductors: 
John Barnett, who will lead the first 
concert; Gerald Warburg and Carl 
Bamberger. A series of five monthly 
concerts has been announced for the 
season 1941-1942 in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music to be held on Nov. 12, 
Dec. 10, Jan. 21, Feb. 18 and March 18. 

The Institute also announces that, in 
conjunction with this new professional 
orchestra, it is now forming a Brooklyn 
Chorus, which will rehearse weekly in 
the Academy of Music under Mr. 
Bamberger’s direction. The Brooklyn 
Chorus, together with the New Choral 


Group of Manhattan, will appear i 
public concert with the Brooklyn Syn 
phony on March 18. The entire evenin; 
will be devoted to Haydn’s “The Sea 
sons’. Mr. Bamberger will conduct. 
The four preceding concerts by th 
orchestra will be conducted alternate] 
by Mr. Barnett and Mr. Warburg. A 
each of these concerts a major syn 
phonic work and a major concerto wi 
be scheduled as part of the progran 
It will also be the policy of the ochestr 
to present a representative work b 
an American composer at each of it 
concerts. At its opening concert o: 
Nov. 12 the orchestra will also pla 
Aaron Copland’s ‘Quiet City’, Rossini 
Overture to ‘La Scala di Seta’ and 
Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ Symphony. 





TWO LOCAL SINGERS WIN 
CHICAGO OPERA CONTEST 


Phillip Kinsman and Harry Swanson 
Receive Contracts for Season— 
To Hear All Performances 
The Chicago Opera Company con- 
cluded its 1941 series of public audi- 
tions on Oct. 17 and announced two 
winners, both men, both Chicagoans. 
They are Phillip Kinsman and Harry 
Swanson. This is the third year the 
auditions have been held, but the first 
year both winners have been from 
Chicago. 
Kinsman is a bass, thirty-two years 


Phillip Kinsman Harry Swanson 

old, who has done concert work, and 
radio work with WBBM. He now is 
working as an interior decorator for 
a furniture house. This is the third 
vear he has entered the opera auditions. 

Swanson is a_ baritone, thirty-one 
vears old, who has done oratorio and 
concert work as a hobby. He is em- 
ployed by an X-Ray Corporation. This 
is also his third try at the opera audi- 
tions. Both winners will receive opera 
contracts for the coming season, and 
will have the privilege of attending all 
opera rehearsals and_ regular _per- 
formances. 

Several hundred voices have _ been 
heard since announcement of the audi- 
tion series was made earlier this month 
by Mrs. William Cowen, chairman of 
the Opera Auditions Committee. The 
following served as judges: Mrs. James 
Ames, Edward Barry, Mrs. Clifford 
Caldwell, George Czaplicki, Fortune 
Gallo, Mrs. Royden Keith, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Mrs. William Ragland 
(Edith Mason), Mrs, Frederick Moo 
head (Marjorie Maxwell), Robert Po! 
lak, Roy Shields and Cecil Smith. 





Charlotte Symphony Opens Season 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 20.— The 
Charlotte Symphony began its eleventh 
season under Guillermo De Roxlo, foun- 
der and permanent conductor of the o: 
chestra, on Oct. 17 in the Armory Audi- 
torium. Oscar Shumsky was the viol 
soloist. The orchestra of sixty-tw 
players will be heard in Charlotte 0: 
Dec. 5, Feb. 13, March 27 and May 
Appearances are also _ scheduled 
neighboring towns. 
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The Current Music 





Buenos Aires Enjoys Plenitude of Opera in the Teatro Colon’s 


Thirty-Third Season—Toscanini’s 


Return a Highlight—Many 


Premieres of Native Works, and Visits by North American Artists 
and Ensembles Add to Brilliance of Season—Santiago, Monte- 
video, Lima, Bogota and Rio de Janeiro, Find Their Usual Musical 
Fare Augmented by Visiting and Neighboring Artists 


BUENOS AIRES 


HE music season in South Ameri- 

ca reaches its full stride with the 

opening of the magnificent Teatro 
Colon of Buenos Aires. Then, with red 
plush seats brilliant in the light, the gilt 
on the boxes gleaming, diamonds, 
jewels, necklaces, tiaras and gorgeous 
gowns and wraps everywhere to behold, 
the season is definitely on. This year 
the gala occasion, similar to opening 
night at the Metropolitan, took place on 
May 20, the month which means Octo- 
ber to our Southern neighbors. It 
marked the thirty-third opera season at 
thé Teatro Colon, and the work chosen 
to do the honors, was ‘The Damnation 
of Faust’, by Hector Berlioz. Sung in 
French under the noted French con- 
ductor, Albert Wolff, Lily Djanel, so- 
prano, and René Maison, tenor, two 
equally noted compatriots in the roles 
of Marguerite and Faust contributed to 
a performance memorable for its au- 
thenticity and authority. 

The annual gala performance in com- 
memoration of the Revolution of 1810, took 
place on May 25, with a brilliant, official 
audience in attendance to hear Donizetti’s 
‘Don Pasquale’ and the bass Salvatore 
saccaloni, who sang the name part. Isabel 
Marengo sang Norina, Bruno Landi, Er- 
nesto, and Ferrucio Calusio conducted. On 
May 30, there was a special ballet and 
opera night: Zinka Milanov, Sara Cesar 
(who at the last moment substituted for 
the indisposed Bruna Castagna) and Ar- 
thur Carron were heard in ‘Il Trovatore’ 
under Fritz Busch. The ‘Sleeping 
Beauty’ ballet by Tchaikovsky, with new 
choreography by Margarite Wallmann, 
was under the baton of Juan José Castro, 
Fritz Busch’s final concert before his de- 
parture for the United States, featured 
Beethoven’s Fourth piano Concerto, which 
was given a wonderful reading with 
Claudio Arrau as soloist. 


Native Music Performed 


On June 3, the Friends of Art, spon- 
spored the first of the annual concerts of 
the Association of Argentine Composers, 
in a program of native music under the 
direction of the singer Brigida Frias de 
Lopez Buchardo; the composer, Carlos 
Lopez Buchardo, and the pianist, Ro- 
berto Locatelli. Among the works heard 
were the songs, ‘Cancion de Cuna India’, 
by Gilardo Gilardi; ‘Cueca’, by Julian 
Aguirre; and the piano compositions, 
‘Danza de la Moza Donosa’, by Alberto E. 
Gianastera, and ‘Danza de Los Animales al 
Salir del Arca de Noe’, by Roberto Garcia 
Morillo. At another concert on Aug. 28, 
the Cuarteto Renacimiento played the 
Quartet No. 1 by Radames Gnattali; the 
Uruguayan pianist, Hugo Balzo, played a 
group of piano pieces by the Bolivian, 
Eduardo Caba; the Venezuelan Hluan Le- 
cuna; Carlos Chavez, Roy Harris, Aaron 
Copland, Villa-Lobos, Carmargo Guarnieri, 
the Uruguayans Hector Tosar and Ed- 
uardo Fabini, and the Peruvian Andres 
Sas. The Uruguayan Cluzeau Mortet; the 
Bolivians Manuel José Benavente and 
Eduardo Caba; the Brazilian Luciano Gal- 
let; the Peruvian Teodoro Volcarcel, and 
the Chilian Carlos Lavin were represented 
with vocal pieces sung by Ida Canasi. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Czar Saltan’ was 
presented at the Teatro Colon on June 10 
under George Fitelberg’s direction. The 


artists heard besides Salvatore Baccaloni 
as the Czar, included Lucilia Wells, Emma 


Brizzio, Maria Rubini, Lidja Kindermann, 
Carlos Rodriguez and others. Carlos Pic- 
cinato was responsible for the stage di- 
rection and Miss Wallmann for the 
choreography. At the Teatro del Pueblo 
on June 9, the Grupo Renovacion gave a 
concert of modern works by Philippe, 
Ficher, Kodaly, Gianneo, Malipiero and 
Carpenter. 
Toscanini’s Return 

Arturo Toscanini returned on June 20 
to conduct the Colon Orchestra for the 
first time after a lapse of twenty-nine 
years. The enthusiasm, if possible, was 
greater than last season; since he returned 
without the NBC ensemble, this was in 
the nature of a real reunion. The program 
consisted of Beethoven's First and Ninth 
Symphonies. Judith Hellwig, Lidja Kin- 
dermann, René Maison and Alexander 
Kipnis were the soloists in the latter work. 

On June 22, Yehudi Menuhin concluded 
his Buenos Aires engagement with a 
special concert with the Colon Orchestra 
under Juan José Castro, It took place at 
the big movie palace, the Gran Rex, and 
the violinist was heard in concertos by 
Bach, Beethoven and Paganini. Celia 
Torra’s Women’s Orchestra and Choral 
Society presented a program on the same 
day in compositions first for orchestra and 
then for chorus dating from Orlando di 
Lasso until today. Native Argentine music 
managed to have its say throughout the 
season in numerous concerts by various 
organizations. On July 8, the Choral As- 
sociation of Argentina, under the direc- 
tion of Celia Torra, together with the 
violinist, Eduardo Acedo, and the pianist, 
Haydee P. Giordano, participated in a re- 
cital which included the Sonata for violin 
and piano, Op. 51, by Alberto Williams ; 
the Sonata ‘Popular Argentina’, for piano, 
by Gilardo Gilardi, and the choral com- 
positions, ‘Cancion’ by Andres Correa 
and ‘Leyenda’ by Angel E. Lasala. 


Mark Indepedennce Day 


For the annual gala celebration of In- 
dependence Day on July 9, the Teatro 
Colon offered Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ in the 
original two-act version by the French 
master. With Mr. Wolff in charge and 
Mme. Djanel and Mr. Jobin singing the 
main parts, it was considered a memorable 
performance. Two days later, at the be- 
ginning of a new subscription series, the 
work was given as it stands today. 

\t the Odeon on July 10, the Yale Glee 
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Season in South America 


Club under the direction of Marshall 
Bartholomew, having already appeared 
earlier in the season in Brazil and Monte- 
video, gave the first of a series of diversi- 
fied programs which embraced the South 
Americans, Villa-Lobos, Mignone, Alberto 
Williams, Sanchez Malaga and others, as 
well as the art and folk songs of Spain, 
the British Isles and the United States. 
Arturo Toscanini returned to the Colon 
on the 15th to conduct the first of four 
performances of the Verdi ‘Requiem’. 
Zinka Milanov, Bruna Castagna, René 
Maison and Alexander Kipnis were the 
soloists. The American Ballet made its 
bow on the 19th before a packed house at 
the Politeama. Opening night brought 
Virgil Thomson's ‘Filling Station’, ‘Con- 
cierto Barroco’, to music by Bach, and 
‘Alma Errante’, to music by Schubert. The 
company gave eighteen additional perform- 
ances before their departure across the 
mountains to Santiago de Chile. 


Association Wagneriana Active 

The Association Wagneriana was active 
all season in sponsoring numerous indi- 
vidual recitals as well as chamber music 
programs of old and new music. Toscanini 
gave his last concert at the Colon on July 
24 before departing for New York, once 
more conducting the Beethoven Ninth to- 
gether with excerpts from Wagner. On the 
following day, Mr. Wolff, Mme. Djanel and 
Mr. Jobin collaborated once more, this time 
in a fine performance of Massanet’s 
‘Werther’. Andres Segovia, world-famed 
guitarist, gave his first recital of the season 
on July 27 at the Odeon. 

A concert of new music presented at the 
Teator del Pueblo on July 31, brought forth 
the Mexican composers, Chavez and Ponce, 
the Argentine, Juan Carlos Pas, and Roy 
Harris, Paul Creston and Ernest Krenek. 

Donizetti's ‘La Favorita’, absent from the 
Colon boards since 1922, was révived on 
Aug. 1, with Bruna Castagna, Bruno Landi, 
Victor Damiani, Giacomo Vaghi, Alvaro 
Bandini and Maria Malberti taking the 
leading parts. Ferrucio Calusio conducted. 
On Aug. 12, the annual premiere of a new 
work by a native composer fell to Arnaldo 
D’Esposito, assistant conductor at the 
Colon. ‘Lin Calel’ is an opera in one act 
to a libretto by Victor Mercante. D’Espo- 
sito, who belongs to the younger set of 
radical national composers, chose an Indian 
legend set in the time of the early Spanish 
conquest for his subject. The Argentine 
singers participating under Mr. Calusio’s 
direction included Isable Margeno, Pedo 
Mirassou, Marcelo Urizar, Sara Cesar, Jorge 
Danton and Angel Mattiello. The evening 
was completed with another native pre- 
miere, the ballet, ‘La Infanta’ by Alfredo 
Schiuma, based on the Oscar Wilde story, 
and the first Colon presentation of Manuel 
de Falla’s ‘Three Cornered Hat’. 


‘Kleiber Conducts ‘Figaro’ 


In commemoration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of Mozart's death, ‘The Marriage of 


Figaro’ was presented on Aug. 22, under 
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Erich Kleiber. Staged by Dr. Otto Erhardt, 
the work enlisted the participation of. Ju- 
dith Hellwig, Marita Farell, Irene Jessner, 
Mr. Kipnis, Victor Damiani, Mr. Baccaloni 
and Lidja Kindermann in the main roles. 
As part of the German season at the Colon, 
Kleiber also led Wagner's ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ on Aug. 29. Charles Kullman, in his 
first Argentine appearance, sang Walter ; 


Judith Hellwig and Irene Jessner alternated 


as Eva; and Janssen and Kipnis sang the 
parts of Sachs and Pogner, respectively. 
‘The Magic Flute’ was heard on Sept. 12, 
with Kipnis as Sarastro; Kullman, Ta- 
mino; Judith Hellwig, Pamino; Rayen 
Quitral, the Queen of the Night; and Her- 
bert Janssen as Papageno, It was per- 
formed again on the 18th and 20th. The 
opera season concluded the following 
evening with a gala ballet program con- 
ducted by Juan José Castro. 


Moore Makes Debut 


Grace Moore made her Argentine debut 
on Sept. 6 at the Colon. The celebrated 
American soprano also sang at the Ameri- 
can Embassy on the 10th in a charity con- 
cert and later in the evening in a radio pro- 
gram over L. R. 3 Radio Belgrano with an 
orchestra conducted by her accompanist, 
Isaac Van Grove. 

The American Wind Quintet, comprising 
the composers and instrumentalists, David 
Van Vactor, Alvin Atler, Robert McBride, 
John Barrows and Adolph Weiss, in their 
tour of South America sponsored by the 
League of Composers, were presented under 
the auspices of the Association Wagnerian 
on Sept. 15, in works by Bach, Villa-Lobos, 
Verrall, Hindemith and pieces by each 
member of the ensemble. 

Among the many recitalists heard in 
Buenos Aires during the season were the 
pianists, Poldi Mildner, Colette Gaveau and 
Elizabeth Zug; the Marafioti Trio, Chris- 
tinatina Maristany, Brazilian soprano; the 
Argentine Quartet, the Cuarteto Renaci- 
miento, Julio Martinez Oyanguren, guitar- 
ist, and Jane Bathori, French soprano, 
heard in special programs featuring the 
works of Debussy, Satie and Milhaud. 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE 

HE orchestra season opened in Santi- 

ago on June 20 with a concert by the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Chile of the Insti- 
tuto de Extension Musical, under the di- 
rection of Juan Casanova Vicuna. The pro- 
grams included works by Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Schumann, Pereira, Montes and 
Borodin. On July 4, Victor Tevah, noted 
Chilean violinist, appeared with the orches- 
tra, playing the Prokofieff violin Concerto. 
Juan José Castro, who was guest conduc- 
tor with the orchestra in a series of con- 
certs during the middle of the month, pre- 
sented Brahms, Debussy, Aguirre, Hinde- 
mith and Bach at his first appearance. On 
July 25, Castro featured Stravinsky’s Ca- 
priccio for piano and orchestra with Hugo 
Fernandez as soloists. The Russian pianist, 
Alexandre Uninsky, who was also heard in 
Buenos Aires, gave a complete Chopin re- 
cital at the Salon Cervantes on July 10, On 
the 23rd the Yale Glee Club made its bow 
at the Teatro Municipal, presenting its 
usual fine program of classic, modern and 
folk compositions. 

The great Chilean pianist, Claudio Arrau, 
who is the apple of his country’s musical 
eye, played the first concert of the complete 
cycle of the thirty-two Beethoven piano So- 
natas at the Teatro Municipal on July 28. 
On Aug. 31 the hall was crowded for the 
last recital which featured a request repe- 
tition of the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata. Grace 
Moore graced the stage of the Teatro Mu- 
nicipal on Sept. 5, followed by the Ameri- 
can Wind Quintet on Sept. 7. 

ELSEWHERE 
ONTEVIDEO, Lima and Bogota, all 
having their own orchestral ensem- 
bles, had their usual music seasons aug- 
mented by the general run of the tours of 
celebrated, uncelebrated, native and neigh- 
boring artists alike. Lying in the path of 
(Continued on page 18) 
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ORCHE STRAS ¢ Stokowski 


EW works continued to appear on 

orchestral programs of the fort- 
night. Leopold Stokowski conducted the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
including the Folk Dance for strings 
and percussion from Roy Harris’s 
‘Folk-Song’ Symphony, the Scherzo 
from Paul Creston’s Symphony, Op. 20, 
and ‘Guaracho’ from Morton Gould’s 
‘Latin American Symphonette’ on his 
programs. Dimitri Mitropoulos led the 
NBC Symphony; Eugene Ormandy 
returned with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; Reginald Stewart conducted the 
New York City Symphony with Joseph 
Szigeti as soloist, and Harry Farbman 
led the Farbman String Symphonietta. 


Stokowski Conducts Harris Folk Dance 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 11, evening : 

Andante Sostenuto (from' Sonata for 

Violin in Bach-Stokowski 
Symphony in A, No. 7, Op. 92 Beethoven 
Folk Dance for Strings and Percussion . 

(from ‘Folk Song Symphony’)..Roy Harris 
Prelude and ‘Love Death’ from 

‘Tristan und Isolde’ 

Whatever else one may feel, one is never 
bored when Mr. Stokowski conducts an 
orchestra, and though this concert suffered 
more than once from blemishes of taste. 
the performances were full of vitality and 
a glorious flood of tone. In the ‘Tristan’ 
music the Philharmonic strings had a silken 
sheen and an intensity which one has not 
heard from them in many a moon, And 
when one remembered some of the muddy, 
pedestrian performances of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony in the not too distant 
past, the performance at this concert 
seemed doubly winged and full of fire. 
Some of the torrential scale passages in the 
final movement were lost in the maze, but 
as a whole this was superbly clear and 
dynamic playing. It is fashionable these 
days to sneer at Wagner’s pronouncements 
about music, but no one has ever said 
anything more apt about this symphony 
than Wagner’s phrase “the apotheosis of 
the dance’, for it is full of dionysiac energy 
and its rhythms lead one irresistibly into a 
feeling of headlong movement. It is also 
fashionable (and not alas without con- 
siderable justification) to sneer at Mr. 
Stokowski’s interpretations of great music, 
but here was a performance to sweep away 
critical reserves. 

The Harris Folk Dance is admirably 
scored and its skirling phrases have tre- 
mendous lift in them. The excerpt was so 
short and closed so abruptly that the audi- 
ence did not know what to do until Mr. 
Stokowski turned and said. “We are sorry 
you didn’t like it.’ Which brought the 
desired result. Of the bloated transcription 
of the Bach Andante the less said the bet- 
ter. But the orchestra played the ‘Tristan’ 
music con amore and Mr. Stokowski shaped 
its phrases with a master hand. There 
may be more heroic conceptions of Wagner 
than his but no one can make this music 
sound more gorgeously or more passionate- 
ly compelling. And after all Wagner can 
stand much more rhapsodic treatment than 
Bach; he even asks for it. The audience 
recalled Mr. Stokowski many times and 
the orchestra shared the applause. The 
program was repeated at the Sunday after- 
noon concert. S. 


Ormandy Returns with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 14, 
evening : 
Overture, ‘Leonore’ No. 3, Op. 72..Beethoven 


Suite No. 3 in D Major Bach 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Op. 73..Brahms 





FOR SALE: Steinway grand, model L. 
Length, 10!/,”; fine condition, beauti- 


ful tone; little used. Price, $650. 
Address Box 1003, care of Musical 
America, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Includes American Works on Programs 





Above: Roy Harris 


Above Right: 
Paul Creston 


Right: 
Morton Gould 


THREE AMERICANS 
WHOSE WORKS 
WERE LED BY 
STOKOWSKI 


There may be conductors who can make 
a program of this sort a memorable ex- 
perience, but Mr. Ormandy was definitely 
not one of them on this occasion. Suppose 
that conductors in 1877 (the year in which 
Brahms’s symphony was produced) had 
selected programs with nothing on them 
composed after 1813. Would not the audi- 
ences have felt restive, especially if the 
works they did hear were thrice-familiar? 
By far the most eloquent performance of 
the evening was that of the Brahms Sec- 
ond Symphony. In the second movement, 
one of the most poignant expressions of 
restrained, tragic grief in all music, the 
orchestra wrought nobly for Mr. Ormandy, 
and the last movement was superbly rich 
in tonal texture. Elsewhere the conductor 
indulged in questionable changes of tempo 
and at times seemed to be letting the music 
more or less play itself. 

The Beethoven overture was stirringly 
done, but it lacked the heroic spirit in 
which it is conceived. Even at the expense 
of smoothness and suppleness, the perform- 
ance would have gained by a sterner and 
more titanic approach. The Bach D Major 
Suite ‘sounded lusciously, but again it 
tended to become shapeless. Mr. Ormandy 
took most of it at a tempo which showed 
off the virtuosity of the orchestra but did 
not suit the style of the music, and he 
exaggerated attacks in almost operatic 
fashion. It is doubtful that many listeners 
at this concert experienced that magical 
sense of rediscovery which is the result of 
inspired performances, but the orchestra 
sounded superbly and there were moments 
of true eloquence during the course of the 
evening. 


More Stokowski and Some Creston 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 16, evening : 


‘Eifi 


Prelude on a _ Traditional Melody, 
owski 


Feste Burg’ St 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor 
Scherzo from Symphony, Opus 20 
‘Pictures at an Exposition’— 
Mussorgsky-Stokowski 


Creston 


In sheer brilliance of sonorities, the play- 
ing of the Brahms symphony has not been 
equalled at Philharmonic concerts since the 
departure of Toscanini. It was the Stokow- 
ski kind of brilliance and it made the old 
New York ensemble resemble the young 
Philadelphia Orchestra of the Stokowski 
heyday. Some uncertainties of attack re- 
mained, together with old questions as to 
whether such tenseness and sensuousness as 
characterized this magica] performance are 
in the Brahms tradition. 

The American novelty of the evening was 
again only a part of a larger work, rais- 
ing once more the issue as to whether 
any particular service is done our native 
music by performing it in snippets; par- 
ticularly when, as in this instance, the com- 


poser has had as one of his prime consid- 
erations the matter of contrasts between the 
movements of a symphony. All this aside, 
Mr. Creston’s Scherzo, new to the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, but not to New York, 
came to the ears as smartly and neatly writ- 
ten. He was present to bow. 

Mr. Stokowski’s own Prelude can be re- 
garded as an original composition rather 
than a transcription. It came off hand- 
somely as a piece of instrumental crafts- 
manship. Though some may continue to 
prefer the Ravel arrangement—or the origi- 
nal piano version—the Stokowski orches- 
tration of the Mussorgsky ‘Pictures’ must 
have made even the most lethargic listener 
take notice of what the conductor has ac- 
complished in the way of Rimskian color. 


Stokowski Conducts ‘Guaracho’ by 
Morton Gould 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 19, afternoon: 


Symphony in D Minor 

‘Guaracho’, from Latin American Symphon- 

ette’) Morton Gould 

‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ 

Mussorgsky -Stokowski 

When Mr. Stokowski is in the vein, one 
does not argue, one simply listens and mar- 
vels. The orchestra’s performance of the 
Franck D Minor Symphony under his evoc- 
ative hands was a miracle of sensuous elo- 
quence. For however ascetic and simple 
Franck was in his personal life, he com- 
posed with a luscious imagination and de- 
light in the sheer sounds which he could 
produce with an orchestra. This in no way 
detracts from the worth of his music. In- 
deed, we should be grateful for this para- 
dox, for how otherwise would we have in-- 
herited the D Minor Symphony and how 
otherwise would we hear such magnificent 
performance of it as this one? As usual, 
Mr. Stokowski slowed tempi, changed 
dynamics and did anything else that oc- 
curred to him to the score with fancy free, 
but the performance was still memorable 
from every point of view. No wonder that 
the audience cheered. A work that has been 
done to death on countless sleepy Sunday 
afternoons was suddenly revealed again in 
its true glory. 

Mr. Gould’s ‘Guaracho’ is the third 
movement from his ‘Latin-American Sym- 
phonette’, which uses jazz as well as South 
American idioms. This music is popular in 
the best sense of the word. Its tunes are 
bright, its rhythm irresistible and its or- 
chestration expert. It makes no pretensions 
to great depth or the usual symphonic style, 
but it sounds exactly right. Mr. Gould took 
a bow. Needless to say, he had every reason 
to be satisfied with the performance. 
Though Mr. Stokowski’s arrangement of 
the Mussorgsky ‘Pictures from an Exhibi- 
tion’ make one appreciate Ravel’s tact and 
sense of proportion all the more, there was 
no denying the gorgeous flood of sound 
which the orchestra produced. Once again 
cheers and bravos were in order, and they 
were liberally supplied. The program was 
the same at the Saturday evening concert. 


Farbman String Symphonietta Offers 
Novelties 


Farbman String Symphonietta. Harry 
Farbman, conductor. Edith Schiller, pian- 
ist, assistant artist. Town Hall, Oct. 17, 
evening : 

Vivaldi-Mistowski 
Mendelssohn 
Anis Fuleihan 


Hindemith 
Bartok- Willner 


‘Epithalamium’ 
Five Pieces, Op. 44 
Romanian Dances 


The performances at this concert con- 
firmed the excellent impression made by the 
Farbman String Symphonietta at its debut 
last season, and the program was admirably 
balanced between the old and the new. Anis 
Fuleihan’s ‘Epithalamium’, a series of vari- 
ations for piano and strings on a traditional 
Lebanese epithalamium, had its first New 
York performance. It is music of individual 
style, skillfully fashioned. The solo instru- 





ment and the strings carry on a dialogue, 
written with adroit scoring and figuration. 
Miss Schiller played the piano part impec- 
cably and the whole work made a concise 
and telling impression, with the exception 
of the diffuse con- 
cluding action. The 
composer has _ cast 
the work in a contem- 
porary idiom with- 
out being aggressive- 
ly “Modern”; there 
was a natural flow 
and spontaneity in 
the music. 

Since Mendelssohn 
began composing in 
pinafores, it is not 
surprising that he 
should have written 
sinfonias in his ’teens. 
The Sinfonia No. 9 was heard for the first 
time in concert in New York. It has a few 
bright spots, notably in a passage near the 
close of the first movement, which is 
wonderfully rich in harmonic effect and in 
the slow movement. As a whole, however, 
it has been no grave loss to music that this 
composition has been buried in obscurity. 
The shadows of the past lie to heavily over 
it, and it sounds strangely anachronistic, 
even for Mendelssohn. In the Vivaldi work 
the concertante parts were taken by Arnold 
Eidus and George Ockner, violins, Sanford 
Schonbach, viola, and George Neikrug, 
‘cello. Apart from some over-strenuous at- 
tacks, the performance was masterly in 
cleanness of detail and rhythmic verve. The 
arrangement was not above reproach in 
matters of style. The audience was large 
and it recalled Mr. Farbman and the per- 
formers many times. 


Harry Farbman 


Mitropoulos Conducts NBC Symphony 


The program of the concert given by the 
NBC Symphony under Dimitri Mitropou- 
los at Radio City on Oct. 14 included the 
Symphony in B Flat by Ernest Chausson 
and Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in C Major. 
But the Overture to the ‘Marriage of Fig- 
aro’, which had been announced as _ the 
opening work, was omitted “because of a 
shortage of time”. The time required for 
the performance of these three not un- 
known works could have been calculated in 
advance. Even so, one left this concert 
deeply impressed. -The Symphony by 
Chausson, his only one, shows us again and 
again what the composer would have 
grown to be, had he only been granted a 
longer life (he was killed in a bicycle ac- 
cident at the age of forty-four). The work 
shows unmistakably the influence of Chaus- 
son’s teacher, César Franck, but even more 
unmistakably does it anticipate the future 
of French music, a future in which Fauré 
was already playing a part, whereas De- 
bussy had not yet made his mark. Mitro- 
poulos conducted in his peculiar, intensive 
and prophetic manner, in the spirit of this 
future, and the orchestra responded with 
enthusiasm, the brasses arousing especial 
admiration. The Toccata and Fugue of 
Bach, originally written for the organ, 
were also virtuosically played; in this ar- 
rangement the work is certainly a virtu- 
oso piece. To one not thoroughly familiar 
with American concert programs the num- 
ber of transcriptions which appear on them 
is astounding. Is the orchestral literature 
really impoverished, or would the earlier 
masters have written more for orchestra, 
had they known such superb ones as one 
finds here in the United States? P. S. 


Stewart Conducts, Szigeti Soloist with 
City Symphony 

New York City Symphony, Reginald 
Stewart, conductor. Soloist, Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 19, evening: 

Overture, ‘Carneval’ 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor 

Folia’ 


‘Baal Shem’ Suite 
Tone Poem, ‘Don Juan’ 


A sold-out house greeted the City Sym 
phony at the opening of its third season 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Ballet Russe Opens Season with New Dali Work 





Monte Carlo Company Gives Premiere of ‘Labyrinth’ on 
First Program of Season at Metropolitan Opera House 
—Schubert’s Seventh Symphony Provides Score for Col- 
laboration of Massine and Surrealist—Fedorova’s “The 
Magic Swan’ Also Presented for the First Time— 
Toumanova and Youskevitch Appear 


"THE world premiere of ‘Labyrinth’, 
the second collaborative effort of 
Salvador Dali and Leonide Massine, 
was the center of attention at the open- 
ing performance of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Oct. 8. The 
evening began with ‘Poker Game’ and 
closed with ‘Gaité Parisienne’. 

‘Labyrinth’ purports to symbolize the 
“eternal myth of the aesthetic and idealogic 
confusion which characterizes romanti- 
cism”, which, the rather labyrinthine pro- 
gram note tells us, “merely searches more 
or less dramatically its ‘thread of Ariadne’ 
of classicism”, The ballet uses Schubert's 
Seventh Symphony in C Major and it has 
been provided with sumptuous décor and 
costumes by Mr. Dali. After the fascinat- 
ing ‘Bacchanale’ of last season, this ballet 
is a sad disappointment, Schubert’s Sym- 
phony, miserably performed by the orches- 
tra, proved totally unsuited for ballet pur- 
poses and Mr. Massine’s choreography was 
listless and full of clichés. Andre Eglevsky, 
as Theseus, and Tamara Toumanova, as 
Ariadne, worked bravely, but against hope- 
less odds. The corps de ballet milled about 
the stage, but one looked in vain for any 
strong thread of movement. Overladen 
with pseudo-classical symbolism, the work 
was lethargic and very boring. Let us have 
more performances of ‘Bacchanale’ and 
leave Labyrinth to the Minotaur ! 

Stravinsky’s witty music and Balan- 
chine’s ingenious though involved choreog- 
raphy always make ‘Poker Game’ a stimu- 
lating experience, even when it is danced 
as raggedly as it was on this occasion. The 
principals, however, were brilliant. Fred- 
eric Franklin as the Joker and Toumanova, 
Danilova, Marc Platoff, Roland Guerard 
and others performed with a will. But this 
is not an “opener” in any case, and the 
orchestra and corps de ballet only approxi- 
mated the subtle rhythms and nuances of 
the work. ‘Gaité Parisienne’ went zestfully 
and for the first time the audience be- 
stirred itself and displayed a measure of 
first night enthusiasm, especially for the 
duet of the Glove Seller and the Baron, 
which Alexander Danilova- and Frederic 
Franklin built to a brilliant climax. Franz 
Allers conducted ‘Poker Game’ and Efrem 
Kurtz ‘Labyrinth’ and ‘Gaité’. 


‘The Magic Swan’ Has Premiere 


The less that the ballet struggles with 
human fate and tragedy, and the closer it 
adheres to traditions of pure movement the 
better, at least in the case of the Ballet 
Russe. For ‘The Magic Swan’, Alexandra 
Fedorova’s reconstruction of Petipa’s 
choreography for the third act of the bal- 
let ‘Swan Lake’, which had its premiere 
on the evening of Oct. 13, provided one of 
the most enjoyable performances of the 
season thus far and stirred the audience to 
a pitch of enthusiasm which had been con- 
spicuously absent the opening night. 

_ The piéce de résistance of ‘The Magic 
Swan’ is the pas de deux of the Prince and 
Princess, in which Tamara Toumanova 
and Igor Youskevitch danced superbly. If 
Youskevitch was more aristocratic and in- 
evitable in style, Toumanova performed 
with an athletic brilliance and knife-edge 
clarity which were breath-taking. This is 
something not to be missed. The main 
body of the act is taken up by conven- 
tional episodes which have nothing to do 
with the drama. But who expects ballet 
to make sense, dramatically speaking? 
Whether the Black Swan makes the Prince 
forget the White Swan or vice versa, the 
crux of the matter lies in the brilliant 
choregraphy, in which Mme. Fedorova has 
adhered admirably to tradition. The scen- 


ery and costumes of Eugene Dunkel have 
less of period feeling, but Tchaikovsky’s 
music gives lustre to the whole perform- 
ance. . 

The evening opened with a performance 
of Massin’e ‘Rouge et Noir’, in which 
the painfully outmoded histrionics of the 
dancers was matched by the sloppy playing 
of the orchestra. Tamara Toumanova is no 
substitute for Alicia Markova in the role 
of the Woman, but one could scarcely 
blame her for writhing and over-acting in 
a work which is so patently full of “ham” 
as this one is. Two bright spots in ‘Vi- 
enna—1814 were the Sicilienne, brilliantly 
danced by Chris Volkoff, and the pas de 
deux by Alexandra Danilova and Andre 
Eglevsky, which gave these two _ fine 
dancers opportunity to show something of 
their quality, though the juxtaposition of 
‘The Magic Swan’ and this ballet was un- 
fortunate. Efrem Kurtz conducted ‘Rouge 
et Noir’ and Franz Allers the other two 
ballets. 

On Oct. 10 the program offered ‘Sere- 
nade’, with Danilova in the leading role; 
‘The Nutcracker’, with Toumanova and 
Youkevitch giving a superb performance ; 
‘Spectre de la Rose’, with Nathalie Kras- 
sovska and Andre Eglevsky; and ‘Capric- 
cio Espagnol’. “The New Yorker’ and 











Above: 
Tamara Toumanova and Igor 
Youskevitch in ‘The Magic 
Swan’ 


Left: 
A Scene in ‘Labyrinth’ with 
Surrealist Decor by Salvador 


Dali 


‘Scheherazade’ reentered the repertoire on 
Oct. 12, the latter with Alexandra Dani- 
lova appearing for the first time here as 
Zebeide. Other cast changes in recent per- 
formances have presented Toumanova in 
‘Serenade’ and Youskevitch as Theseus in 
‘Labyrinth’, x. 
For. the first time this season three 
Michel Fokine ballets frequently associated 
in the past provided the bill on the evening 
of Oct. 14. ‘Les Sylphides’ was placed first 
and was followed by ‘Petruchka’ and the 
‘Prince Igor’ dances, a not altogether fortu- 
nate arrangement, inasmuch as the charm 
of the excellently performed ‘Sylphides’, 
with Tamara Toumanova, Nathalie Kras- 
sovka, Sonia Woicikowska and Igor You- 
skevitch as the soloists, set a standard not 
quite paralleled afterwards. The perform- 
ance of ‘Petruchka’, despite the participa- 
tion of Leonide Massine in the title role, 
with Alexandra Danilova and Andre Eglev- 
sky as his chief assistants, lacked something 
of its wonted sparkle, the explanation of 
which may rightly have lain in the orches- 
tra pit. In the spirited and colorful ‘Prince 
Igor’ dances there was loud and long ap- 
plause, especially for Frederic Franklin, 
who dominated the scene as the Polovtsian 
Warrior, oo 


JOSS DANCERS PRESENT BALLET ABOUT DICTATORS 





‘Chronica’ Given First Performance 
in New York—Rolf Alexander and 
Noelle de Mosa Dance Leads 


Continuing its five week season at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre, the Jooss 
Ballet presented ‘Chronica’ for the first 
time in New York on Oct. 16. This 
ballet was created two years ago by 
Kurt Jooss to music by Berthold Gold- 
schmidt. Dmitri Bouchene designed the 
admirable costumes. 

‘Chronica’ is the most extended work 
attempted by the company since ‘The 
Green Table’, and in some ways it is 
the most effective. Its over-elaborate 
scenerio relates how a stranger arrived 
in a Sixteenth Century city and im- 
pressed the inhabitants with his totali- 





tarian ideology to the extent of becom- 
ing dictator. The people fared miser- 
ably until a vision of their actual 


suffering caused Fortunato to realize 


his mistake and to free them by sacri- 
ficing his life. In spite of the length 
of the tale and its inherent lack of dance 
material Mr. Jooss has designed some 
moments of very superior choreography. 
It is divided into three acts with thir- 
teen scenes and lasts almost an hour. 
That hour is not devoid of needless 
repetition or tedium, however. When 
the girl who loves the dictator goes 
mad over his 
brother the ballet bogs down and even 
the talented Noelle de Mosa could not 
make a dancing Ophelia convincing. 
The scene of the vision which follows 
the girl’s madness is one of great art- 


relentlessness to her 
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istry. Rolf Alexander, as the dictator, 
contributed another of his fine dance- 
drama characterizations. He was sen- 
sitive, intelligent and sincere in his por- 
trayal and his dancing was again im- 
pressive for its quality of strength com- 
bined with true grace, Jack Gansert 
as the nobleman, Maya Rovida as his 
mother, Jack Skinner as the captain of 
the guards and Hans Zullig as the town 
clerk succeeded handsomely in adding 
to the chronicle. Again, however, it 
was Jooss’s feeling for group movement 
that distinguished the work. 

Among other works seen during the 
run were ‘Pavane’, to music by Ravel, 
and ‘Ballade’ with music by John Col- 
man. Eva Leckstroem was an excellent 
Infanta in ‘Pavane’, the movements of 
her hands and arms being particularly 
noteworthy. Lucas Hovinga and Elsa 
Kahl were the king and queen in ‘Bal- 
lade’. ‘The Green Table’, ‘The Big 
City’, ‘A Spring Tale’, ‘Drums Sound 
in Hackensack’, ‘Ball in Old Vienna’, 
‘The Seven Heroes’ and ‘The Prodigal 
Son’ were also seen. Frederic Cohen, 
F. P. Waldman and Stephen Kovacs 
were the accompanists. < 





WILLIAMSBURG TO HOLD 
SIXTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Ralph Kirkpatrick to Direct Two Series 
of Eighteenth Century Concerts 
in November 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Oct. 20.—The 
sixth festival concerts of Eighteenth 
Century music presented in the candle- 
lit ballroom of the Governor’s Palace 
will take place during the week of Nov. 
10-15. These concerts are under the di- 
rection of Ralph Kirkpatrick, a member 
of the music faculty at Yale University. 
Assisting Mr. Kirkpatrick in this series 


will be the Budapest Quartet, Lois 
Wann, oboist, and Frances Blaisdell, 
flutist. 


As in earlier concerts, emphasis will 
be placed upon music that was known 
to have been popular in Eighteenth 
Century Williamsburg or the other 
American colonies. Two complete series 
of concerts will be played during the 
week. The first series will be on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
with these programs repeated on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights. 

The Monday program will be music 
for the harpsichord and wind instru- 
ments played by Mr. Kirkpatrick, Miss 
Blaisdell, and Miss Wann. On Tuesday 
evening the program will include harp- 
sichord selections by Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
and on Wednesday evening will be music 
for the harpsichord and strings by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick and the Budapest Quartet. 
This program will also be given on 
Thursday evening by Mr. Kirkpatrick 
and the Budapest Quartet. Friday night 
will present music for the harpsichord 
and wind instruments. On Saturday 
night the program will be given by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick at the harpsichord. 





Downes to Continue Junior League 
Lectures 

Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, will continue his series of 
music talks at the New York Junior 
League with the aid of distinguished 
artists. The opening address will be 
given by Bruno Walter, assisted by 
Eleanor Steber, on Oct. 29. Other art- 
ists to appear in the series include: 
Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 19; Jarmila No- 
votna, Dec. 10; a trio, with Yella Pessl, 
harpsichordist; René Le Roy, flutist; 
Janos Scholz, viola de gamba; and Ed- 
ward Kilenyi, pianist, Feb. 11, 
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CONCER 


INGERS 
lists of the 


predominated on_ recital 
fortnight, the roster in- 
cluding Carlo Morelli, Isabel French, 
Anne Judson, Alfred Hopkins, John 
Branch and Lillian Stephens. Pianists 
were Michael Zadora, Ethel Elfenbein, 
Abbey Simon and Maxim Shapiro. Sal- 
vator Manetto gave a violin recital and 
an All Soviet Music Festival was heard. 


Alfred Hopkins, Tenor 
Alfred Hopkins, tenor, 
Town Hall debut in April, 
performance of Schumann’s ‘Miillerlieder’ 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 6. To attempt to give 
this song cycle, or any song cycle, for that 
matter, in its entirety, is a task which would 
give pause to any artist of long experi- 
ence. These songs of Schumann are them- 
selves, of uneven interest and even the 
most gifted recitalist cannot lift them all 
to the level of ‘Ungeduld’, for instance. 
Mr. Hopkins made an honest attempt 
with artistic ideals. His voice, a natu- 
rally good tenor, suffers by a too “open” 
production and he was not invariably 
happy on his high tones. Good enuncia- 
tion added much and the singer, more 
than once reached an agreeable point in 
the matter of interpretation. Vernon de 
Tar played excellent accompaniments. 


who made a 
1939, gave a 


Isabel French, Soprano 
French, soprano, hailing from 
Boston, who has not been heard in New 
York for some four or five seasons, ap- 
peared in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 10. She was assisted by René Le 
Roy, flutist, and George Reeves, accom- 
panist. 

As on previous occasions, Mme. French 
appealed by intelligence and musicianship 
rather than by superiority of vocal equip- 
ment, but throughout a very diverse pro- 
gram she held the interest of her audi- 
ence. 

Bach and Handel were the composers 
of the first group, the first represented by 
‘Siisser Trost’ and an aria from the ‘Kaf- 
feekantate’. Handel’s work was ‘Sweet 
Bird, that Shun’st the Noise of Folly’ 
from ‘L’Allegro’, in which Mr. Le Roy 
played the obbligato. Sopranos like this 
aria just as they do Mozart’s ‘Allelujah!’, 
but its musical co-efficient is not of the 
highest. Songs by Schubert and Wolf were 
well done, but it was in a group by Rous- 
sel and Ravel, and a final one, also in 
French, of songs from the Auvergne ar- 
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Isabel French 


Canteloube, that Mme. French 


reached the highest point of her recital. 
Mr. 
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Korsakoff. 
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Concerts in New York, 


Carnegie Hall 
New York 


26, afternoon: Philharmonic 
Symphony 
New York City Symphony 
: : Menriette Schumann, pianist 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
, afternoon: New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony 
. morning: New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony 
afternoon: 
, afternoon: 
Symphony 
: New York City Symphony 
: Byrd Elliott, violinist, and 
writer and diseuse 
: Sidney Foster, pianist 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony 
: E. Robert Schmitz, pianist 
: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
, afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony 
: New York City WPA Orchestra 
: National Orchestral Association 


Rachmaninoff, pianist 
York Philharmonic- 


Sergei 
New 


Mary Crary, 


Town Hall 
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Lola Hayes, mezzo-soprano 

afternoon: Anna Kaskas, soprano 

afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Budapest Quartet; William 
Primrose, violist; Benar Heifetz, 
cellist 


p.m.): 


tenor 
Doe, soprano 
Dansereau, pianist 
violinist 
Leolyn Steibel, 
Gordon, pianist 
Elisabeth Schumann, 
Eleanor Fine, pianist 
(5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Primrose Quartet and Jan 
Smeterlin, pianist 
Prydatkevytch, 
pianist; Louis 
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Wilson Woodbeck, baritone 
Collins, baritone 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist 
Hazel Griggs, pianist 
bass-baritone 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist 
Frances Peck, pianist 
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The Kempton Singers 
Radamsky, tenor; 
soprano 
afternoon: Doris Trotman, soprano 
The Alvan Browne Glee Club 
Song Hit Preview, by Claude 


Marie Wil 
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Carlo Morelli Maxim Shapiro 


nier’ being the best. The two groups in 
Spanish were much appreciated by the 
audience, though a little more elasticity on 
the temperamental side of their projection 
would have made them more interesting. 
Mr. Sandoval’s accompaniments were of 
unusual beauty and sensitivity. H 


Maxim Shapiro, Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 13, evening: 

Sharp Minor 

‘Come un’ agnello’......Mozart 

‘L’album de Madame _ Bovary’; ‘Emma’, 
‘Pastorale’, ‘Tristesse’, Chanson, ‘Réverie’, 
‘Le Tilbury’, ‘Jeu’, ‘Autographe’, ‘La Saint 

Hubert’ , ‘Dans les bois’, ‘Pensée’, ‘Cha 
grin’, Barcarolle, ‘Dernier feuillet’.. Milhaud 

Two ‘Fairy Tales’: E Minor, from Op. 14; 
B Minor, from Op. 30................Medtner 

Sonata in B Minor 

Barcarolle, Op. 

‘La terrasse des audiences du clair de 
‘Les tierces alternées’ 

‘Triana’ 


Suite in F 
Variations on 


Chopin 
lune’; 
Debussy 


Albeniz 


Returning to the New York concert stage 
after an absence of some twelve years, Mr. 
Shapiro played with the definitely formed 
concepts and the sureness of purpose of a 
ripened and experienced artist. Throughout 
the program he displayed a facile, clean and 
polished technique and an essentially musi- 
cal responsiveness to the music. 

There was much tonal charm and stylistic 
grace in his playing of the Handel suite 
and the unduly long Mozart set of varia- 
tions, while the two Medtner ‘Fairy Tales’ 
were imaginatively treated and vividly set 
forth. The ‘Madame Bovary’ sketches by 
Milhaud, which seem to bear little relation 
to the spirit of the book that inspired them, 
found the pianist completely in his element 
in the delicate delineation of miniatures of 
gentle sentiment, the Chanson, ‘Reverie’, 
‘Autographe’ and ‘Pensée’ being etched with 
special charm of effect. He was on less con- 
genial territory in the larger architectural 
spaces of the Liszt sonata. The requisite 
technical facility for it was his to command, 
but his reading of the work was somewhat 
episodic rather than compactly integrated, 
while even the passages in lyric vein, the 
mood in which he was elsewhere most con- 
vincing, scarcely received their due elo- 
quence. The numerous listeners applauded 
the recitalist warmlv at every opportunity. 


Michael Zadora, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall Oct. 15, evening: 


Sonata in E Flat, Op. 27, No. 1; Fifteen 
Variations in E Flat (‘Eroica’).... Beethoven 
‘Kreisleriana,’ Op. 16..........0s00. Schumann 
Prelude Debussy 
Se PRMAME CAOPbOOR. oicccccicicccecoccs Liszt 


To the Paganini Etudes of Liszt Mr. 
Zadora added enough encores to constitute 
a Liszt recital at the end of the printed 
program. And it was superlative Liszt 
playing, as one might expect from one 
who worked with Busoni. Mr. Zadora’s 
performance had refinement of color, a 
delicately adjusted scale of dynamics, 
power without heaviness and a total ab- 
sence of that vulgar show-off which so 
many young pianists seem to think ap- 
propriate in playing Liszt’s music. Even 
the ‘Rigoletto’ paraphrase was enjoyable 
as he did it, and the runs and trills which 
usually sound so absurd and _ inessential 
were a delight to hear, so exquisitely did 
he play them. In heavy passages, the 
pianist did not always produce a body of 


Michael Zadora Abbey Simon 


tone commensurate with the dimensions oi 
the music, but he never sacrificed ton 
quality to sonority. 

By the time that he reached the second 
half of the recital Mr. Zadora had cast off 
the nervousness which hampered him at the 
beginning, revealing itself in erratic 
changes of tempo and blurred passages. 
The ‘Eroica’ Variations of Beethoven are 
seldom played, for they are among Beetho- 
ven’s most uncompromising (and unpian- 
istic) works in that form. If not so gar- 
gantuan as the ‘Diabelli’ variations, this set 
nevertheless is full of bold conceptions and 
should be heard much oftener. Mr. Zadora 
made its most awkward passages flow 
gracefully, though his performance  oc- 
casionally lacked strength. Especially fine 
was his playing of the final variation be- 
fore the fugue. Mr. Zadora missed much 
of the poetic imagination and dream-like 
absorption of Eusebius in the ‘Kreisleri- 
ana’ of Schumann, but the impetuosity of 
Florestan was brilliantly expressed in his 
playing, despite excessive haste and inac- 
curacies in several spots. The figuration 
of the final section was played with feath- 
ery lightness and rhythmic fancy. But the 
Liszt performances were the peak of the 
evening and the audience would gladly 
have heard half a dozen more. S, 


Abbey Simon, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 


Organ Fantasia 


15, evening : 


and Fugue in G Minor 
Bach- Liszt 
Sonata in D Major, 2 ee Beethoven 
EERE ee om inn 
Intermezzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 117, No. 2; 
Capriccio in G Minor, Op. 116, No. yg 
Brahms 
Op. 36; Etude 
Ballade 


Impromptu in F Sharp Major, 
in G Sharp Minor, Op. 25, No. 6; 
in F Minor, Op. 52.. 

‘General Lavine’; ‘La terrasse 
du clair de lune’ 

Gavotte 

‘Triana’ 


audiences 
Debussy 
Prokofieff 
Albeniz-Godowsky 


des 


In his playing of the program that 
marked his second Town Hall recital ap- 
pearance Mr. Simon, who made his debut 
a year ago at twenty as a Naumburg Con- 
test winner, again displayed a considerable 
technical dexterity and a degree of musical 
sensitiveness conducive to a wide variety) 
of nuance. 

His finest performance of the evening 
was that of the Schumann ‘Kreisleriana’, 
which was marked by a greater emotional 
freedom and resourcefulness than were 
elsewhere in evidence. His clean-cut and 
structurally lucid playing of the Bach fugue 
in the Liszt transcription w as more satisfy- 
ing than that of the companion Fantasia as 
his tone lacked the depth and richness of 
texture necessary for it. The Brahms inter- 
mezzo was given with much delicacy of 
feeling and tonal charm, while unexpected 
dramatic fire was brought into play in the 
Capriccio. A more intensive penetration 
of the soul of the music taken in hand and 
a parallel intensifying of his tone, which 
must remain shallow in forte passages as 
long as it is produced as it is at present, 
would add measurably to the effectiveness 
of this gifted young pianist’s art. jG 


Henry Hadley Trio 
Under the auspices of the National 
sociation for American Composers and 
Conductors, the Henry Hadley Trio gav 
(Continued on page 24) 








Symphony Sponsors Initial Per- 
formance in City—Three 
Works Draw 16,000 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 17.—The most 
important local musical event in many 
years was the first appearance of the 
San Francisco Opera Company in Seat- 
tle’s first opera season, under the spon- 
sorship of the Seattle Symphony. Never 
has such a galaxy of operatic stars as- 
sembled here at one time, and Seattle 
showed interest and appreciation by 
turning out in great crowds for each 
performance. 

This first annual opera season was 
the result of weeks of planning and 
work by Ruth Allen McCreery, execu- 
tive secretary of the orchestra, and a 
corps of ardent members of the Sym- 
phony Association. The Civic Audi- 
torium was transformed for the occa- 
sion, Curtains covered bare wall spaces, 
boxes were erected in the center of the 
Main floor, and rear seats elevated, to 
make the place comfortable and attrac- 
tive. It is estimated that more than 
16,000 were in attendance. 


Moore Sings Manon 


A better choice for a first opera sea- 
son can not be imagined than the three 
chosen: Massenet’s ‘Manon’, Verdi’s 
‘Rigoletto’, and Wagner’s “Tannhauser’. 
The colorful, melodious ‘Manon’ was 
selected for the opener with Grace 
Moore as principal singer. <A clever 
actress, Miss Moore looked lovely and 
sang with beauty of tone, ease and 
charm. She created a furor with her 
singing of the Gavotte in the fourth 
act. Raoul Jobin as Chevalier des 
Grieux, a light tenor with a good meas- 
ure of emotional vigor, was well re- 
ceived. John Brownlee as Lescaut and 
George Cehanovsky as De Bretigny, 
were both very fine. Others in the 
cast, who contributed to the excellence 
of the performance were Lorenzo AI- 
vary, Count des Grieux; Anthony Mar- 
lowe, Morfontaine; Christine Carroll, 
Posette; Wilma Spence, Javotte; Alice 
Avakian, Rosette; Margharet Ritter, 
Karl Laufkoetter, Robert Ballagh and 
Edward Wellman. Gaetano Merola 
conducted with skill and finesse. 

On the second night, ‘Rigoletto’ at- 
tracted the largest audience. Lawrence 
Tibbett in the role of the malevolent 
jester more than sustained the reputa- 
tion for his fine portrayal of this role. 
Bidu Sayao was the beautiful Gilda. 
The pure quality of voice and her mod- 
est demeanor were convincing and sin- 
cere and won for her great applause. 
Jan Peerce, heard here for the first 
time, won many honors with his fine 
voice and splendid characterization of 
the Duke. Irra Petina made a good 
impression as Maddalena. The well 
known quartet was well balanced and 
beautifully sung. Other singers were: 
Lorenzo Alvary, Jerome Hines, Edward 
Wellman, Anthony Marlowe, George 
Cehanovsky, Mary Helen Markham, 
Thelma Votipka and Kathleen Lawler. 
Incidental dances were arranged and 
directed by William Christensen, ballet 
master. The chorus and orchestra were 
expertly directed by Gennaro Papi. 


‘Tannhauser’ Impresses 


The season came to a brilliant close 
with the performance of ‘Tannhauser’. 
Lauritz Melchior gave a magnificent 
performance, moving in its power and 
emotional intensity; Stella Roman as 
Elisabeth was charming in voice and 
elegant in appearance and manner; 
Karin Branzell as Venus did extremely 
Well, and Julius Huehn, Wolfram, was 





an impressive figure. His fine delivery 
and good singing made his first appear- 
ance here an unforgettable one. The 
other male roles were sung by Lorenzo 
Alvary, Ernest Schoen, Jerome Hines, 
Karl Laufkoetter, Serafim Strelkoff. 
Christine Carroll was the young Shep- 
herd and pages were Wilma Spence, 
Christine Carroll, Alice Avakian and 
Jeannette Hopkins. Erich Leinsdorf, 
conductor, brought out the rich coloring 
of the score in a most competent man- 
ner. Armando Agnini and Giacomo 
Spadoni were stage director and chorus 
master, respectively, for every perform- 
ance. 

The splendid singing, excellent or- 
chestra, charming ballet, elaborate stag- 
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SEATTLE HAILS SAN FRANCISCO OPERA VISIT 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT—— — 


Wirtarp Marruews 


ing, colorful costumes and the particu 
lar attention paid to all details were 
professional accomplishments which far 
exceeded expectations. Many curtain 
calls were demanded and bravos were 
heard at every performance. Conduc 
tors were called to the stage to share 
with the stars the enthusiastic tributes 
of the audience. 

Mrs. McCreery and her committee 
have good reason to congratulate them 
selves on a great artistic and financial 
achievement and Seattle may safely look 
forward to a second opera season. 

Nan D. Bronson 





Szigeti to Open Town Hall Series 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will open 
the Town Hall Endowment Series on 
Nov. 5 in place of Richard Tauber, 






tenor, who was scheduled to appear. 
Mr. Tauber is a British subject and has 
been unable to obtain transportation to 
this country due to the war. This will 
be Mr. Szigeti’s first appearance on the 
endowment series. Other concerts in 
the series will be given as previously 
announced. 





Borovsky Gives Recitals in Puerto Rico 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico, Oct. 10.— 
After his recent recital in this city, 
Alexander Borovsky, pianist, was in- 


vited to make a second appearance, and 
at the request of Ernesto de Quesada, 
South American impresario, who was 
visiting San Juan, will appear in Santo 
Domingo, Jamaica, Curagao, Trinidad, 
Costa 


Venezuela, Colombia, 
Rica and Mexico. 


Panama, 
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Fortunes of New Opera Venture as 


Influence for Growth 


HE success which attended the opening of 

the New Opera Company was a source of 

gratification for all who have at heart the 
fortunes of our young American singers. It was 
heartening, too, for those who lament a situation 
whereby opera of good standards is to be heard 
only in a handful of places, save as one or another 
of the major organizations goes on tour. Beyond 
that, it raised new hopes in the breasts of those 
who had protested over and over that we shall 
never hear certain works of an intimate charac- 
ter rightly in our big opera houses, though de- 
spairing of ever having small ones. 

It has been said that the New Opera Com- 
pany’s American singers, numbering in all not 
more than seventy as principals and understudies, 
(with another fifty in the chorus) are the sur- 
vivors of fully 800 heard in auditions. This, in 
itself, is significant as indicating the great num- 
ber of young American vocalists ‘“‘all dressed up, 
with no place to go.” Presumably most of those 
who applied were well advanced in their train- 
ing, which is not to say that all, or anything like 
all, had the requisite qualities for operatic careers. 
Some of those chosen over their fellows for im- 
portant roles had never been on the stage. One 
such inexperienced singer made a very favorable 
first impression in the opening ‘Cosi fan Tutte’. 

Admittedly some very good material—perhaps 
much good material—could not be utilized. Even 
with double casts for the four works provided for 
in the initial schedule, there would remain a sur- 
plus of singers so large as to make clear that what 
America needs is not one such company but many 
of them. Hence the continued success or eer 
folding-up of the company may be influential i 
a way that will far transcend its own Saahties, 
If it could be an incentive and rallying point for 
other companies of American singers, present- 
ing acceptable opera under intimate surroundings 
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all over the country, something of a happy miracle 
would be brought about. 
* *” * 

MERICA has known many such ventures in 
the past, and some, like the New Opera 
Company, approached their problems on a 

sufficiently high plane to have justified their tak- 
ing a permanent place in the country’s musical 
life. It is not surprising if there is forgetfulness 
about the high intentions and good quality of 
some past undertakings, reaching back to Theo- 
dore Thomas’s American Opera Company (later 
the National Opera Company) and, for that mat- 
ter, to some much earlier organizations. Organ- 
ized in 1885 by Mrs. Jeanette Thurber, with 
Thomas conducting and the orchestra consisting 
of members of the New York Philharmonic, and 
with not only American principals but a large 
American chorus that was notable for its fresh 
voices, the American Opera Company probably 
surpassed any subsequent organization of the 
kind. 

There were good artists also in the Society of 
American Singers which gave performances at 
the Lyceum and Park Theatres in the years im- 
mediately after the last great war. True, this or- 
ganization gave chiefly light operas, but it is to 
be remembered that in 1918 it awarded a prize 
of $1,000 to Henry Hadley’s ‘Bianca’ in a con- 
test for an American opera. The later American 
Opera Company which Vladimir Rosing formed 
at Rochester and took on tour must not be for- 
gotten; nor, among other such enterprises, the 
short-lived American Lyric Theatre, which gave 
the first performance of a then new American 
work that has had subsequent performances else- 
where, Douglas Moore’s ‘The Devil and Daniel 
Webster’. 


* > * 


M ‘te 1 other American opera projects of 


the past might be recalled but the record 
of performances would scarcely be en- 

couraging. Always the difficulty was the financ- 
ing. Even the American Opera Company that 
Thomas conducted ran into difficulties after a 
brilliant opening at the specially re-decorated 
Academy of Music on Jan. 4, 1886 and a period 
of relative prosperity during which it gave sixty- 
six performances there, before going on tour. Its 
successor, the National Opera Company, with 
Thomas continuing as one of the conductors and 
with many of the same principals, also toured 
the country, and in 1887 gave a season at the 
Metropolitan, following that of the resident com- 
pany. These were opera-in-English ventures, it 
should be remembered, and there was no dif- 
ficulty in finding good American singers, then, 
as now. 

The New Opera Company, which has, in Fritz 
Susch, a conductor of the first rank, though com- 
parisons with Theodore Thomas might seem in- 
vidious, is dividing its series of four productions 
between operas in the original language (Mo- 
zart’s ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ and Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’, 
sung in Italian) and operas in English transla- 
tions (Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pique Dame’ and Offen- 
bach’s ‘La Vie Parisienne’, the latter, of course, 
an operetta). As ‘Pique Dame’ was composed 
to a Russian text, there is certainly more to be 
said for giving it in English than in the German 
translation of its four performances at the Metro- 
politan in the season of 1909-10; or in the French 
or Italian that has been heard elsewhere. 

Some, indeed, of those who were pleased by 
the opening ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ felt that the young 
Americans of the current season would have 
fared even better (‘Cosi fan Tutte’ being a work 
in the comedy spirit, with the words important 
to an understanding of the fun), if it, too, had 
been presented in English. To be commended 
is the organization’s announced intention of per- 
forming one or more American operas, if suit- 
able ones are found and the company takes root 
as hoped. 
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Lucien Aigner 


Rudolf Serkin, with Chalk and Blackboard, Gives a Lesson to 
His Daughters, Ursula and Elisabeth, in His New York 
Apartment 


Luboshutz-Nemenoff—In order to celebrate on Oct. 
17, the tenth anniversary of their marriage in New 
York, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff ar- 
ranged their Fall tour accordingly. 


Mannes—The American Foundation for the Blind 
is recording for libraries serving the blind David 
Mannes’s autobiography, ‘Music Is My Faith’. The 
book will require eleven double-faced records. 


Branscombe—Zeta Tau Alpha sorority has con- 
ferred honorary membership on Gena Branscombe, 
composer-conductor. Initiation ceremonies took place 
recently at Biloxi, Miss. 


Mario—Having one published novel to her credit, 
‘Murder in the Opera House’, Queena Mario, former 
Metropolitan prima donna, is now at work on an- 
other thriller entitled ‘Murder Meets Mephisto’. 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco—Having already composed 
six Shakespearian Overtures, Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco is working on a seventh, inspired by the 
play, ‘King John’. It is dedicated to John Barbirolli 
and will be completed for the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s centennial this saeson. 


Lehmann—Having added writing to her achieve- 
ments in concert and opera, Lotte Lehmann is now 
going in for portrait painting. All Summer she has 
been coercing friends in Santa Barbara to pose for 
her. “Some of the results,” writes Mme. Lehmann, 
“are almost good”! 


Hatfield—When Lansing Hatfield, one of the win- 
ners of the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air, who 
will join the Metropolitan this season, sang recently 
at the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, where he 
received some of his training on a scholarship, he 
returned his fee to the officials with the request that 
it be used to provide lessons for another young 
singer. 

Jepson—Three years ago, Helen Jepson gave a 
concert in her home town, Titusville, Penna., for the 
benefit of the City Hospital. She waived all fees and 
persuaded her manager to do the same. Recently, 
Miss Jepson again appeared for the benefit of the 
hospital and there was such a terrific traffic jam, 
owing to the number of persons attending, that the 
services of ten members of the local Lions Club had 
to be called in so that the concert could begin. 
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NFMC TO REBUILD 
HAWTHORNE HOUSE 


Restoration to Be Permanent 
Memorial to Novelist, Gift 
to Boston Symphony 


Lenox, Mass., Oct. 16.—‘The Little 
Red House’ at Tanglewood in the Berk- 
shires where Nathaniel Hawthorne 
wrote some of his greatest works will 
be rebuilt by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs as a gift to the Boston 
Symphony and a permanent memorial 
to the distinguished novelist, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the orches- 
tra, and Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of Port- 
land, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, announced jointly 
recently. The original structure was 
destroyed by fire on June 22, 1890. 

The decision to rebuild the former 
Hawthorne home and present it to the 
music center established by the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood in 1940 was 
made by the board of directors of the 
Federation at the recent meeting in 
Cincinnati, but public announcement 
was deferred until Mrs. Gannett had 
had an opportunity to confer with Dr. 
Koussevitzky on plans. 

Dr. Koussevitzky expressed his im- 
mediate delight at the project, saying 
that in his opinion it will lend further 
distinction to Tanglewood, already 
noted both as the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter and as the home of the Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival. 





To Be Exact Replica 


As rebuilt by the Federation, ‘The 
Little Red House’ will be almost an 
exact replica of the one in which the 
Hawthorne family lived and where the 
novelist wrote his second great romance 
‘The House of the Seven Gables’, and 
spun the fascinating tales of his ‘Wonder 
Book’. Hawthorne moved to the Berk- 
shires in the Spring of 1850, when a 
political overturn had lost him his posi- 
tion as surveyor at the Salem custom- 
house, and the family lived there until 
November, 1851, their stay being cut 
short by the novelist’s delicate health. 
The Hawthorne House will be rebuilt 
at Tanglewood by federated music clubs 
from coast to coast as a gathering place 
where all visitors to the Berkshire 
Music Festival will be welcome. Archi- 
tects will at once begin work on the 
plans, and it is hoped that the structure 
can be completed by the Summer of 


1942. 





OPERA GUILD LECTURES 
TO BE HELD IN MUSEUM 





Beechem, Menotti, Walter and Frijsh 
to Talk—Artists of Company 
to Aid Series 

Outstanding personalities of the com- 
ing opera season will be presented as 
Speakers and soloists of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild’s lecture series to be 
held this year for the first time in the 
new auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The lectures will be 
held on Nov. 26, Dec. 3, Dec. 10 and 
Jan. 19, 

At the first lecture recital of the 
course, Sir Thomas Beecham will dis- 
cuss Eighteenth Century Opera: Han- 
de! and other’ composers. His remarks 
will be illustrated by soloists of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Opera Buffa is the 
subject of the second lecture. The 
Speaker will be the young American 
composer of the opera buffa, ‘Amelia 
Goes to the Ball’, Gian-Carlo Menotti. 
The soloist will be the Metropolitan’s 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 





Jean de Reszke, Noted Tenor, with a Pupil, 
May Peterson, at Royat in the Auvergne 
Mountains in France 


Prodigious! 

How Concert Artists May Travel in 
the Near Future. The Aeroplane, 
Which Surpasses the Train in Speed, 
and Is Already Vying with the Rail- 
road in Comfort: A Means of Trans- 
port for the Artist in the Near Future. 

1921 


Was It Worth It? 


Money is being raised to put the Bay- 
reuth Theatre in order for opera in 
accordance with the plan for restoration 
of the festivals announced some ago. 
The work will cost 10,000,000 marks. 

1921 


bass buffo, Salvatore Baccaloni. The 
sesquicentennial of the death of Mo- 
zart will be commemorated at the third 
lecture when Dr. Bruno Walter , will 
talk on ‘The Magic Flute’, illustrated 
by members of the Metropolitan Opera. 
The series will conclude with a lecture 
on French opera, with two leading ex- 
ponents of musical style together on the 
platform for the first time. The speaker 
on this occasion will be the Danish so- 
prano, Povla Frijsh, the soloist, Lily 
Pons. 

Each lecture will be accompanied by 
an exhibit of historic costumes, paint- 
ings, prints, programs, autograph let- 
ters, scores and other illustrative ma- 
terial, assembled by the Guild’s lecture 
chairman, Mrs. O’Donnell Hoover, and 
her associate, Frances Flynn Paine. 
These objects will be displayed in ad- 
jacent galleries of the Museum, 
through the cooperation of its direc- 
tors, Francis Henry Taylor, and his 
staff. 

The lectures are open to members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild and to 
the general public. 





Guild to Present Symposium on Opera 
in English 

Opera in English will be discussed at 

the Metropolitan Opera House on Nov. 

13, before members of the Metropolitan 

Opera Guild. Dr. John Erskine, chair- 

man of the National Committee on 
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Eugéne Ysaye Arriving to Conduct the Cin- 

cinnati Symphony. From the Left, Modeste 

Alloo, Assistant Conductor; A. F. Thiele, Man- 

ager; Mr. Ysaye, and His Son, Gabriel, 
also a Violinist 


Nor is There Yet 

Publishers continue to prate of a pa 
per shortage. There is seldom any evi- 
dence of one in the New York recital 
halls. 

1921 
Dubious 

Richard Strauss says: “There is no 
such thing as abstract music. If music 
is good it means something and then it 
is program music.” 


1921 
Wonder of Wonders 
Wireless Concert Reveals Immense 
Field Opened by Modern .Science. 


Test at Great Electrical Show Again 
Proves Efficiency of Radiophone. Bat- 
tleship 300 Miles Out Listens in on 
Music. 

1921 


Music Appreciation, will preside as 
chairman. The advantages of the policy 
will be presented by Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times 
and Florence Easton, formerly a leading 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. 
The symposium is one of the three fea- 
tures of a program to be presented by 
the Guild under the title ‘Opera on the 
March’. Edward Johnson will repre- 
sent the Association by acting as host, 
while Mrs. August Belmont, the Guild’s 
chairman, will preside as master of cere- 
monies. 





Mrs. Gannett Elected to National Music 
Council Post 

Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of Portland, 
Me., president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, has been elected 
first vice-president of the National Mu- 
sic Council, to succeed Mrs. Vincent 
H. Ober, former president of the Fed- 
eration. 





Kash Becomes Concert Master of 
Toronto Philharmonic 

Toronto, CANADA, Oct. 18.—Eugene 
Jack Kash, who has taught at the Chi- 
cago Institute and the Curtis Institute 
of Music, was recently made concert 
master of the Toronto Philharmonic. 
He was a member of the Viennese Or- 
chestra under Samuel Barber before the 
war. 





Backstage at a First Performance of 
Mozart's ‘Impresario’ in State College, 
Penn. From the Left, William Wade 


Hinshaw, Producer; Samuel Franko, Con 
ductor, and Henry Edward Krehbiel, Music 
Critic and Translator of the Libretto 


The Year at the Metropolitan 

‘La Traviata’ with Galli-Curci will 
open the Metropolitan. Feodor Chalia- 
pin will make guest appearances in 
‘Boris Godunoff’, ‘Mefistofele’, ‘Don 
Carlos’ and ‘The Barber of Seville’. 
Korngold’s ‘The Dead City’, Masse- 
net’s ‘La Navarraise’ and Verdi's ‘Er- 
nani’ will be the first three novelties 
of the season. 


1921 


YOUNG PEOPLES SERIES 
WILL OPEN IN NOVEMBER 





Ganz to Conduct Philharmonic Sym- 
phony in Topical Programs 

The Young People’s Concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der the direction of Rudolph Ganz, will 
open at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1 witha 
program based on ‘The Evolution of the 
Symphony Orchestra’. Dec. 13. will 
bring a Christmas program, The third 
concert on Jan. 17 will illustrate ‘One 
Hundred Years of New York Musical 
Life’ as part of the Philharmonic’s Cen- 
tennial celebration; the fourth, on Feb. 
21, will concentrate on American mu- 
sic; the fifth, on March 28, will illus- 
trate ‘Humor in Music’; and the last, 
April 18, will be devoted to a Request 
Program and the distribution of prizes 
to children who have submitted the 
season’s best notebooks in both series. 

Following his policy of introducing 
to his young audience soloists of its own 
age, Mr. Ganz will present at his open- 
ing concert Sondra Bianca, child pian- 
ist. She will play the first movement 
from the Mozart D Minor Concerto. 
The program will also include the 
‘American Festival’ Overture of Wil- 
liam Schuman, the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, the last 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth and 
music of Strauss and Stravinsky. 
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Music in South America 


(Continued from page 11) 
what has now become the life-line of South 
American musical activity, they are irre- 
vocably included in the doings between Rio, 
Buenos Aires and Santiago de Chile. A 
more detailed account of their native mu- 
sical activity will follow in a later issue. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


NCE the musical capital of this part 

of the world, Rio de Janeiro is today 
far from its former glory. This season, how- 
ever, looking toward Buenos Aires, which 
subsidizes its opera season to the tune of 
three million pesos a year, only a part of 
which returns to the treasury, Rio made 
an attempt to alter existing conditions. 
Having concessioned her opera to private 
enterprise up to now, Rio for the first time 
put the opera season under the responsi- 
bility of the city government. The private 
manager, Silvio Piergili, continued as gen- 
eral director, nevertheless. Thus things re- 
mained very much as before. Early in the 
seven-week season, which began on Aug. 
5, ‘Die Meistersinger’ was performed in 
Italian under Kleiber and cut by more than 
an hour. Italian, too, remains the favorite 
language for opera in Rio. Even Oscar Lo- 
renzo Fernandez’s new opera, ‘Malazarte’, 
was sung in Italian, a work as national in its 
expression as Villa-Lobos. ‘Malazarte’, 
the premiere of which on Sept. 30 conclud- 
ed the opera season, was a work in progress 
from 1930 to 1935. Written to a libretto by 
the late Brazilian poet, Garga Aranha, the 
work is based on native folk legends, giving 
the composer the opportunity to utilize au- 


unit ' ‘ ' 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
TO ENLIST GUESTS 


World Premieres by Weinberger 
and Grainger Scheduled— 
Kolar Resident Leader 


Detroit, Oct. 17.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony season has been prepared with a 


succession of eminent conductors and 
artists in addition to Victor Kolar, 
resident conductor. Two world pre- 
mieres are scheduled for performance: 
Jaromir Weinberger’s ‘A Bird’s Opera,’ 
and Percy Grainger’s ‘Immovable Do.’ 

Bruno Walter will again conduct on 
Oct. 23, in addition to the initial con- 
cert. The third concert on Nov. 6, 
will bring Howard Barlow as con- 
ductor, and Joseph Victor Laderoute, 
Canadian tenor. Other conductors and 
artists are: Nov. 13, Burle Marx and 
Elsie Houston; Nov. 27, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo; Dec. 4, Victor 
Kolar and Sergei Rachmaninoff; Dec. 
18, Wilfred Pelletier and Helen Trau- 
bel; Jan. 1, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Betty Humby; Jan. 8, Sir Thomas; 
Jan. 22, Tauno Hannikainen and Adolf 
Busch; Jan. 29, Mr. Hannikainen; 
Feb. 12, Désiré Defauw; Feb. 19, 
Herman Adler; March 5, Mr. Kolar 
and Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster of 
the Detroit Symphony. 

In addition there will be six Friday 
matinees on which the concerts of the 
preceding evenings will be repeated. 
They will take place in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral of Masonic Temple on 
Oct. 24, Nov. 14, Jan. 2, Jan. 23, and 
Feb. 13. The Ballet Russe will re- 
main for three days following their 
participation in the Symphony series. 

List Popular Series 

Saturday night popular concerts will 
be conducted by Mr. Kolar with an im- 
pressive list of American works in con- 
sideration for performance. Artists 
who will appear are: Nov. 1, Storm 


thentic folk themes. The composer’s first 
stage work, it is a four-act opus lasting 
two hours. On the occasion of its premiere, 
Helen Olheim, Frederick Jagel and Giu- 
seppe Manacchini sang the principal parts. 
Conducting himself, Lorenzo Fernandez 
was enthusiastically recalled many times. 


Opera Highlights 


Other highlights of the opera season were 
the appearances of Grace Moore in ‘Tosca’ 
on Aug. 14 and 17. Miss Moore was also 
heard in ‘Manon’ on the 27th. “The Barber 
of Seville’ was given on Sept. 8, with Maria 
Sa Earp, Brazilian soprano, Tito Schipa, 
Armando Borgioli, Giacomo Vaghi and 
Salvatore Baccaloni. Zinka Milanov, Bruna 
Castagna, Sidney Rayner and Armando 
Borgioli were heard in ‘A Masked Ball’ 
under Papi on Sept. 10. ‘La Traviata’ was 
preseented the next day with Norina Greco, 
Tito Schipa, Armando Borgioli and Helen 
Olheim, also under Papi. The corps de bal- 
let was under the direction of Maria Ole- 
neva. ‘Boris Godunoff’ was given its first 
performance on the 13th. The bass, Gia- 
como Vaghi, was entrusted with the diffi- 
cult name part. Wanda Werminska, who 
was hailed as Eva in the ‘Meistersinger’, 
Sidney Rayner, Helen Olheim and Duilio 
Baronti completed the cast. The Brazilian 
Edoardo Guarnieri conducted. 

‘Otello’ was heard on the 14th with No- 
rina Greco, Arthur Carron, Armando Bor- 
gioli, Helen Olheim, Duilio Baronti, under 
Guarnieri. On Sept. 19, Mascagni’s ‘Iris’ 
was unearthed and presented. The Brazilian 
soprano, Violeta Coelho Netto de Freitas, 
sang the name part. Frederick Jagel, Silvio 


Bull, pianist; Nov. 22, Beal Hober, 
soprano, in an all-Wagner program; 
Dec. 13, Sidney Foster, pianist; Jan. 
3, Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist of the 
Detroit Symphony; Jan. 17, Sigurd 
Rascher, saxophonist; Feb. 7, Joan 
Field, violinist, and Frederic Jencks, 
baritone, in an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram; Feb. 21, Bendetson Netzorg, 
Detroit pianist. 

The final program of the year has 
been designated ‘Detroit Composers 
Night,’ at which compositions of local 
musicians will be presented. The event 
is sponsored by The Bohemians, Detroit 
musical club. In addition, six chil- 
dren’s free Wednesday afternoon con- 
certs, and six Saturday Young People’s 
concerts, will be given. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 


ASSOCIATION TO SPONSOR 
SAN FRANCISCO BALLET 





Civic Group Is_ Established Under 
Tucker—To Back Opera Dance 
Organization 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 20.—Taking a 
cue from the opera and symphony, the 
San Francisco Opera Ballet has estab- 
lished a sponsoring organization in the 
San Francisco Civic Ballet Association, 
with Nion Tucker as president. 

The ballet group is being incorpor- 
ated as a non-profit, membership organ- 
ization. The association, at its initial 
meeting, elected Clarence R. Lindner, 
George Washington Baker, Jr., and 
Tirey L. Ford, vice presidents; L. M. 
Giannini, treasurer, and Don V. Nichol- 
son, executive secretary. 

President Tucker announced that a 
women’s board of twenty-one members 
will be organized. 

Ballet Association directors include: 

James B. Black, George T. Cameron, 
Robert Watt Miller, Charles R. Blyth, 
William W. Crocker, Felix S. McGin- 
nis, Harry D. Collier, Murray Draper, 
Sidney M. Ehrman, Edward D. Keil, 
John F. Forbes, Walter H. Sullivan, 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—Cinema Row (Upper Right, Municipal Theatre) 


Vieira and Duilio Baronti made up the rest 
of the cast under Guarnieri. ‘L’Amore de 
Trei Re’, with Norina Greco, Frederick 
Jagel, Giacomo Vaghi and G. Manacchine 
conducted by Gennaro Papi, was the pe- 
nultimate presentation of the season. 
Albert Wolff appeared in Rio at the be- 
ginning of the season in April with the 
Municipal Orchestra in a series of concerts. 
Together with the standard works, many 
Brazilian scores were given hearings. The 
most important was the first complete per- 
formance of Villa-Lobos’s ‘Fantasie de Mo- 
vimentos Mixtos’, for violin and orchestra, 
recently finished and reorchestrated by the 
composer. Oscar Borgerth was the soloist. 
Other musical activities included the regu- 
lar subscription concerts of the Brazilian 
Symphony, now in its second season under 


William P. Roth, Lewis F. Byington, 
Timothy L. Pflueger and James K. 
Lochead. 

The following will serve as members 
of the Executive Committee: Edward 
D. Keil, chairman; Tirey L. Ford, vice 
chairman; L. M. Giannini, Nion R. 
Tucker, Clarence R. Lindner, George 
Washington Baker, Jr., and Robert 
Watt Miller. M. M. F. 


STRAVINSKY VERSION 
OF ANTHEM PLAYED 


Los Angeles WPA Forces Give 
New Harmonization of ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ 


Los ANGELEs, Oct. 18.—The WPA 
concerts in Embassy Auditorium on 





. Oct. 1 and 14, brought out new compo- 


sitions by Vernon Leftwich of circum- 
stance but not much _ originality, 
‘Marche Characteristique’ and ‘Valse de 
Ballet’; a ‘Nocturne and Scherzo’ by 
Earnest Andersson with an_ erratic 
melody but a strong rhythm; attractive 
arrangements of MacDowell piano 
pieces by Lionel Barrymore; a setting 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address by 
Morris Hutchins Ruger that had dig- 
nity; and most controversial of all, a 
new harmonization of ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner’ by Igor Stravinsky. 
Stravinsky added voices to enrich the 
harmony, moved up and down contrap- 
untally, made it more of a Russian 
hymn than a Yankee outburst of patri- 
otism, and the audience received it 
solemnly. They did not sing, although 
it was repeated three times as members 
of the Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
and the WPA Negro Chorus sang with 
the orchestra conducted by James Sam- 
ple. The anthem was made easier to 
sing. Two cadences were changed and 
the rhythm balance on the words was 
improved, but the result was a rich 
dullness without sparkle. It was _ ten- 


the Hungarian conductor, Eugen Szenkar, 
and many individual recitals. On Sept. 2 the 
Pan-American Folklore Society gave a 
concert at the A. B. I. Auditorium in a pro- 
gram of typical music of all the South 
American countries. At the National School 
of Music on the same evening, there was 
presented a program of North American 
and Brazilian chamber music with Nicolas 
Slonimsky assisting. The works heard in- 
cluded Roy Harris’s Trio for violin, ’cello 
and piano; Walter Piston’s Suite for oboe 
and piano; Slonimsky’s own ‘Little Suite’ 
for flute, oboe, clarinet and percussion; a 
group of Brazilian piano pieces by Villa- 
Lobos, Mignone, Guarnieri and Frutuosa 
Vianna, played by Mr. Slonimsky; and 
Lorenzo Fernandez’s Brazilian Trio, for 
violin, piano and ’cello. 


dered as a tribute to the country from 
which he anticipates citizenship. 

Ethel Leginska conducted the Mozart 
A Major Concerto for the soloist, 
Elaine Wightman, aged seven, on the 
Oct. 1 program of the WPA. The 
youngster is phenomenal. She has re- 
markable facility and the authentic Mo- 
zart style. Luise Errol was soloist for 
the second WPA concert on Oct. 14 in 
the Schumann A Minor Concerto. She 
had a popular success. 

The Brodetsky Chamber Music En- 
semble of thirty young string players 
in quartet formation, led by Julius 
Brodetsky, played a Vivaldi Concerto 
for strings, the Schubert Quartet in D 
Minor and the piano Quintet of Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco with the composer at 
the piano, on Oct. 5, in the Ebell The- 
ater. The quintet opens with an in- 
termezzo, has marked and intricate 
rhythms and abrupt changes. The com- 
poser is an excellent pianist. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





FRECCIA TO CONDUCT 
HAVANA PHILHARMONIC 


Dates of Concerts and List of Soloists 
Made Known—Subscribers Roster 
Increases 

Havana, Oct. 15.— The Havana 
Philharmonic will open its new season 
under the direction of Massimo Freccia 
on Oct. 20 with a program devoted to 
music by Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Debussy 
and Wagner. 

Dates for concerts and soloists are as 
follows: Nov. 3, 17; Dec. 1, Orlando 
Barera, violinist; Dec. 15; Dec. 29, Jose 
Iturbi, pianist; Jan. 12; 26, Tito Schipa, 
soloist; Feb. 9; Feb. 22, woman's 
chorus Greta Menzel, soloist; March 9, 
Fray and Braggiotti, soloists; March 
23, José Echaniz, guest conductor and 
soloist; April 6; April 20, Jascha Het- 
fetz, violinist; May 4. 

The Havana Philharmonic Society 
has increased the number of its sub- 
scribers from 600 to 2,500. 
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ERNO VALASEK WINS 
LEVENTRITT AWARD 





Cleveland Violinist to Appear as Solo- 
ist with Philharmonic-Symphony— 
Three Win Honorable Mention 

Erno Valasek, twenty-two-year-old 
violinist from Cleveland, was the win- 
ner of the second annual Young Art- 
ist’s Philharmonic 
Award of the Ed- 
gar M. Leventritt 
Foundation, Inc., 
it was revealed on 
Oct. 10. This 
award entitles Mr. 
Valasek to appear 
as soloist this sea- 
son with the New 
York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 

Mr. Valasek, who 
studied with C. V. 
Rychlik in Cleve- 
land and later with 
Adolfo Betti in New York, has been 
heard in several recitals in this city. He 
also has appeared as soloist in Rome and 
Florence, Italy, as well as in Cleveland 
and Montreal. 

Harold Kohn, Fredell Lack and 
Frances Shapiro received honorable 
mention in the contest, in which each 
participant played a concerto and a solo. 
Bjorn Andreasson, Edward Katz, Mar- 
guerite M. Kuehne and Maurice Wilk 
were the other finalists. 

Adolf Busch and Bronislaw Huber- 
man, violinists; Rudolf Serkin and Na- 
dia Reisenberg, pianists, and Arthur 
Judson, manager of the Philharmonic, 
were the judges. At the finals that or- 
chestra was represented by Mishel Pi- 
astro, its concertmaster. 

The Leventritt Foundation, estab- 
lished in memory of Edgar M. Leven- 
tritt of this city, limited its award this 
season to violinists. Last season its con- 
test was held for pianists. 





Erno Valasek 





FACULTY PROGRAM OPENS 
HARTFORD MUSIC SEASON 





Lois Phelps and Paul Vellucci Appear 
with Quartet—Moshe Paranov Gives 
Fiftieth Piano Recital 

HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 20.—The 
musical season in Hartford has been 
slow in starting. Ordinarily by mid-Oc- 
tober one or more of the visiting artists 
have been heard but due to the difficulty 
the sponsors have had in obtaining 
dates, the calendar is still decidedly in- 
complete. 

The first local recital on Oct. 8 was 
a faculty program by the Hartford 
School of Music, the feature of which 
was Resphigi’s setting of ‘I1 Tramonto’, 
a poem by Shelley for tenor and string 
quartet. The solo part was taken by 
Ivan Velikanoff. 

Lois Phelps and Paul Vellucci pre- 
sented Saint-Saéns’s Two-Piano Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Beethoven. Beetho- 
ven’s E Flat piano Quartet was also 
played. Others who appeared were 
Robert Doellner, violin; Charles Krane, 
‘cello; Golda Shour, violist and William 
Khoury, second violin. 

On Oct. 16 Moshe Paranov, director 
of the Julius Hartt Music Foundation, 
played his fiftieth local piano recital. 
He chose for the program those works 
which through the years have been fav- 
orites with his audiences: ‘Aria’, Padre 
\ngles; ‘La Lutine’ and ‘La Gaillarde’, 
Kirnberger ; Sonata in F, Mozart; Fan- 
tasia in A Minor, Bach; the twelve 
‘Papillons’ ; 
Minor, A, 
C Sharp Minor, B 


numbers of the Schumann 
Chopin’s Preludes in C, E 
I’ Sharp Minor, EF, 








Flat, G Minor, C Minor and D Minor; 
Debussy’s Prelude in A Minor, ‘Moon- 
light on the Terrace’ and ‘General La- 
vine, Eccentric’; and the Brahms 
Scherzo in E Flat Minor. C. E. L. 


BALTIMORE HEARS 
COLUMBIA OPERA 


Guest Artists Appear in Series 
and Two Local Singers 
Make Debuts 

BALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—The Columbia 
Opera Company of New York, Armand 
Bagarozy, general director, presented a 
week of opera performances from Sept. 
28 to Oct. 4 at the Maryland Theatre 
before large audiences. Lucille Manners 
in the role of Nedda sang with vocal 
assurance and ease of characterization. 
Miss Manners appeared as guest art»st. 
Other guest artists included Virginia 
Pemberton, as a charming Violetta; 
Francia White, as Marguerite, gave an 
individual interpretation; Felix Knight, 
as the Duke of Mantua, sang with verve, 
and Lanny Ross, as Rodolfo, gained en- 
thusiastic applause. 

These presentations of the Columbia 
Opera gave opportunity for two Balti- 
more singers to make operatic debuts. 
Elizabeth Bolek as Micaela sang with 
understanding and William Chalmers as 
Silvio sang in excellent style. Through- 
out the week the energetic young con- 
ductor, Emerson Buckley, disclosed a 
thorough command of the scores. The 
roster of the company includes Josepha 
Chekova, Louise Caselotte, Eleanor 
Knapp, Rose D’Amato, Florence Paula, 
Ralph Errolle, Alfredo Chigi, Lloyd 
Harris, Sidney Morton, Mario Palermo, 
Frank Richards and George Lipton. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


OFFICERS RECHOSEN 
BY UTICA SOCIETY 


Shute and Alderwick Again to 
Conduct Orchestra—Schueler 
to Direct Civic Band 

Utica, N. Y., Oct. 20.—All three 
conductors of the Civic Musical Society 
organizations have been renamed for 
another year. 

Berrian R. Shute of Hamilton Col- 
lege, and Edgar J. Alderwick of Utica, 
were renamed by the directors of the 
society to serve during the 1941-42 sea- 
son as co-conductors of the Civic Or- 
chestra. 

William P. Schueler was re-appointed 
director of the Civic Band which this 
Summer completed a series of ten con- 
certs at the Parkway Shell. It is esti- 
mated that the concerts this Summer 
drew an aggregate attendance of more 
than 100,000. 

Naming of the conductors took place 
at the annual meeting of the Civic Mu- 
sical Society at the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute where Harry R. Gos- 
ling was re-elected president of the 
society. 

These other officers were named: 
vice-presidents, Bessie Stewart Banni- 
gan, Roland E. Chesley, Karl W. 
Gruppe, Helen Kelley and Francis W. 
Gilbert; secretary, Mrs. Andrew S. 
Parry; recording secretary, Mrs. Ralph 
L. Krohn; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mark Barlow; treasurer, Hugo 
W. Glaeser; board chairman, Miles W. 
Jones, and sustaining committee, Alfred 
H. Dobson. Eiitis K. BALDWIN 
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R.1. WPA SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN PROVIDENCE 


Creative Dance Guild Appears 
in Program with Orchestra 
Under Caffier 


PROVIDENCE, Oct. 20.—The new sea- 
son achieved an early start with a 
special program of symphonic music and 
dancing on Sept. 29. The Creative 
Dance Guild, Gertrude Prokosch Ku- 
rath, director, and the Rhode Island 
WPA Symphony under Edouard Caffier 
participated. 

The affair was arranged for an open 
meeting of the New England Conference 
of State Federations of Women’s Clubs 
and was held in the Auditorium of the 
School of Design. Mr. Caffier’s selec- 
tions were Six German Dances by 
Morazt, ‘Where the Citrons Bloom’ by 
Strauss, Satirical Dance from ‘The Bolt’ 





by Shostakovich and ‘Rhumba’ from 
McDonald’s Second Symphony. 

Local composers were well repre- 
sented in the dance numbers. From 


Hugh F. MacColl’s ‘Pedal Points’ Mme. 
Kurath devised an interpretation called 
‘Peace on Earth’. The various sections 
were entitled ‘Angels of Sorrow and 
Mercy’, “The Persecuted’, “The Heavy 
Laden’, ‘The Joyous’, ‘Angel of Peace’ 
and ‘Gloria’. Music by Ruth Tripp was 
the basis for a parody, ‘The Dancing 
School,’ and Leo Rowlands’s ‘Francis of 
Assisi’ made an impressive close. Other 
works which were danced _ included 
‘Malaguena’ by Leucona for which 
Mme. Kurath contributed a solo dance, 
and Templeton’s ‘Bach Goes to Town’. 
Mr. MacColl’s composition received its 
first public dance presentation and the 
Rowlands work was performed with a 
new arrangement for piano and thirteen 
strings. Arthur B. Hitchcock was the 
assistant pianist. 
ARLAN R. CooLinGE 





TRAUBEL IN PROVIDENCE 





Soprano Makes Local Debut With 

Coenraad V. Bos as Accompanist 

PROVIDENCE, Oct. 20.—Helen Traubel, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, as- 
sisted by Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, 
opened the 1941-42 Community Concert 
Series in the Metropolitan Theater on 
Oct. 7 before a capacity audience. Miss 
Traubel was a new-comer to the city and 
made a most favorable impression. Her 
first group was a welcome novelty in 
that it included three songs of Beetho- 
ven, ‘Gottes Macht und Vorsehung’, 
‘Wonne der Wehmuth’ and ‘Ich liebe 
dich’. ‘Elsa’s Traum’ from ‘Lohengrin’ 
followed and the excerpt from ‘Die Wal- 
ktire’, ‘Du bist der Lenz’, was added. 

In the Schubert-Strauss group the 
particularly beautiful tone and the del- 
icacy of expression achieved in ‘Wie- 
genlied’ was especially memorable, Mas- 
cagni’s ‘Voi lo sapete’ from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ also was well sung. The con- 
cluding songs in English were selected 
from Negro spirituals and works of Carl 
Engel, Blair Fairchild and McNair 
Ilgenfritz. There were many encores. 
Mr. Bos pleased with solo works by 
Rachmaninoff and Mendelssohn. 

Mrs. Lewis Armistead, pianist, and 
Mrs. Edmund S. R. Brandt, vocalist, 
were heard in recital in Newport at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Maxim Karolik 
on Sept. 14. A Bm 





Miklos Schwalb Arrives in America 
Miklos Schwalb, Hungarian pianist, 
recently arrived in America where he 
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plans to become a citizen, A graduate 
of the Academy of Music in Budapest, 
Mr. Schwalb studied under Dohnanyi 
and has appeared throughout Europe 
for the past ten years in recital and with 
orchestras. In addition to his concert 
work in America, the pianist will con- 
duct private courses in New York. 


JACK SALTER 


ARTIST 
MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
INC. 


113 WEST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 
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ORMANDY OBSERVES 
DVORAK CENTENARY 


Leads Orchestra in ‘Carneval’ 
Overture and ‘New World’— 
Play Villa-Lobos Suite 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17.—The cur- 
rent observance of the Dvorak Cen- 
tenary was recognized by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at its concerts of Oct. 
10 and 11, Eugene Ormandy leading a 
program which comprised: 


Overture ‘Carneval’ Dvorak 


Symphony No. 5, E Minor 
“The Discovery of Brazil,’ Suite No. 1 
Villa-Lobos 

Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 

Richard Strauss 
*First Performances in Philadelphia, 

Mr. Ormandy and his associates 
achieved a brilliant and zestful reading 
of the Overture and collaborated in a 
tonally opulent presentation of the 
familiar music of the ‘New World’ 
Symphony, the interpretation serving 
the letter and spirit of the score with 
full effectiveness. Fervent and sus- 
tained applause greeted the perform- 
ances. 

On an initial hearing the Villa-Lobos 
music proved highly interesting, afford- 
ing melodious substance and many art- 
ful and arresting details of construction 
and orchestration, conductor and en- 
semble accomplishing a convincing ex- 
position. In two parts, a lengthy and 
somewhat episodic Introduction and a 
short and rhythmically emphatic move- 
ment entitled ‘Gaiety’, the Suite stimu- 
lated the desire to hear the remaining 
sections of the noted contemporary 
South American composer’s ‘Symphonic 
Series’, inspired by the discovery and 
early colonization of Brazil. 

Delightful as ever and set forth with 
distinctive finesse and tasteful style, the 
‘Rosenkavalier’ waltzes scored great 
success, vociferous applause at the Oct. 
11 concert bringing a repetition. 


Concert for Youth 


Oct. 15 witnessed the first of the 
orchestra’s 1941-1942 Concerts for 
Youth and the Academy of Music filled 
to capacity by an eager and enthu- 
siastically responsive audience (ages 13 
to 25), Mr. Ormandy was conductor 
and commentator. Orchestra and au- 
dience inaugurated the occasion by a 
stirring rendition of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’, after which the program got 
under way with Dvorak’s ‘Carneval’ 
Overture, this followed by the evening’s 
principal instrumental contribution, 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, in D. 
Other items were the ‘Fair Scene’ from 
Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka’, and Strauss’s 
‘Acceleration’ waltz. 

Howard Vanderburg, gifted and as- 
sured young baritone of the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company and one of the 
winners in the recent Youth Concerts 
Soloists’ Auditions, appeared as soloist 
and reaffirmed the excellence of his 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Philadelphia 





RECITALISTS OFFER 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Elmore Plays Yon Sonata— 
Giese Performs Work 
by Scontrino 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—On Oct. 5, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Robert H. Elmore gave a recital which 
included Pietro Yon’s Sonata Quarta 
(composed for and dedicated to Mr. 
Elmore). The world premiere of a note- 
worthy Concerto by Antonio Scontrino 
was given by Waldemar Giese, solo- 
contrabassist and member of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on Oct. 8. Assisting art- 
ists were George L. Lindsay, pianist, 
and Andrew Strang, violinist. 

Admirable technical and interpreta- 


George Beimel 


Virginia Pleasants 


tive collaboration marked two sonata 
recitals by Virginia Duffey Pleasants, 
pianist, and MacDowell Club Young 
Artist Award winner, and George Bei- 
mel, violinist and member of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, at the Barclay Ball- 
room, Oct. 9 and 16. Entering its twen- 
ty-fifth season, the Duo Music Club, 
Mrs. James Howell, president, provided 
an agreeable program at the Hotel 
Walton on Oct. 9. ‘Music in Our Lives 
Today’ was discussed by Guy Marriner 
and Virginia MacWatters, soprano, and 
Clara Grube and Ann Bradley, duo- 
pianists, appeared. On the same date, at 
the Ethical Culture Society Auditorium, 
Harold Patton, young Negro tenor, as- 
sisted by Charles Swier, pianist, was 
heard. On Oct. 12, Guy Marriner, pian- 
ist and assistant director in charge of 
music at the Franklin Institute, began 
his eighth annual series of lecture- 
recitals. 

Felice D’Antbourg, soprano, assisted 
by Letitia Radcliffe Harris, pianist, at 
the Ritz-Carlton on Oct. 13 opened a 
series of six recitals, the program illus- 
trating the development of American 
Art Songs from 1890 to 1920. 

Under the auspices of the Barnwell 


By Wii1iam E. Smitru 
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Foundation, Olin Downes, New York 
Times music critic, spoke informatively 
on ‘The Critic, the Artist, and the Pub- 
lic’ in the Central High School Audi- 
torium on Oct. 17. Irwin Hoffman, vio- 
linist, Robert Parris, pianist, and the 
school orchestra under Joseph Ostrow, 
were also heard. On the same date Wal- 
ter Hautzig, pianist and member of the 
faculty of the Granoff Music Studios, 
was heard in Presser Auditorium. An- 
other Oct. 17 recital presented Con- 
stance Stokes, mezzo-soprano, in the 
New Century Club Auditorium, James 
T. Townsend assisting at the piano. 


SABATINI CONDUCTS 
WPA SYMPHONY MEN 


Orchestra Continues Series in 


Irvine Auditorium— 
Soloists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Penn- 
sylvania WPA Symphony, with Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini conducting, offered an 
enjoyable program in Irvine Audito- 
rium on Oct. 12. An unusual feature 
was Andy Arcari’s_ three-movement 
Concerto in D Minor for accordion and 
orchestra, Mr. Arcari playing the solo 
part with expert skill. The Concerto 
was composed with the collaboration of 
Mr. Sabatini. The program also in- 
cluded Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
No. 3, and Symphony, No. 8, in F 
Major, and Enesco’s Rumanian Rhap- 
sody No. 1. 

During recent weeks with Mr. Saba- 
tini as conductor and commentator the 
orchestra was also heard in several mu- 
sic appreciation concerts in the city’s 
schools. Works by United States com- 
posers were Aaron Copland’s ‘An Out- 
door Overture’ and Martin Muscaro’s 
‘Metropolitan Serenade’. Ernesto Dran- 
gosch, contemporary Argentinian com- 
poser, was represented by his ‘Obertura 
Criolla’. 

Led by Mr. Sabatini, the Symphony 
began its 1941-1942 series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Irvine Audi- 
torium on Oct. 5. Jane Louise Dieder- 
richs, a young local pianist, proved a 
promising soloist in Weber’s F Minor 
Concert-Piece and the program included 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony, in 
observance of the centenary of the 
composer’s birth. 








Deems Taylor Lauds Opera in English 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17—Deems 
Taylor was guest-of-honor at a recep- 
tion by the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany at the Warwick Hotel on Oct. 7, 
the occasion marking the inaugural of 


the organization’s annual subscription 
campaign. Mr. Taylor was greeted by 
a large audience and in a speech lauded 
the presentation of opera in English 
with special commendation for the ac 
complishments of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company in this field. 

The composer’s opera ‘Ramuntcho’ is 
scheduled for its world premiere by th« 
Philadelphia organization at the local 
Academy of Music in February. 





Music Club to Present Ballet 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Phila 
delphia Music Club, Lena _ Blancl 
Jones, president, will open its season 
with a presentation of the Philadelphia 
LaScala Opera Company Ballet in th« 
Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom on Nov. 7 
Succeeding programs will include an 
all-American list with John Jacob Niles 
in ‘Songs of the Southern Mountains’ 
and participating club artists, Christ 
mas pageant, and two concerts by thx 
club’s chorus with H. Alexander Mat 
thews conducting. In February the 
club will hold its annual Lee Wade Me 
morial Contest for young musicians. 





Plan Additional Children’s Concerts 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17.—Announce 
ments regarding the Philadelphia Or 
chestra season continue. A recent re 
lease forecasts a series of three after- 
noon concerts for children on Nov. 19, 
Dec. 18 and April 28, with Mr. Or- 
mandy as conductor and Guy Marriner 
as commentator. 





Doris Doe to Sing in Warren, Pa. 

Doris Doe, Metropolitan Opera con- 
tralto, will be heard at the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Philomel Club in Warren, 
Pa., on Oct. 29. Miss Doe opened the 
present new club house several years 
ago. Miss Doe’s next recital will be at 
the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 3. : 





Mildred Rose Married to Dr. William 


J. Greenfield 

Mildred Rose, radio, concert and ora- 
torio soprano of New York, was mar- 
ried on Oct. 4 to Dr. William J. Green- 
field, of Hackensack, N. J., at the Little 
Church Around the Corner in New 
York. Mrs. Greenfield has been on the 
staffs of the NBC and CBS systems, 
appearing in many productions. 





Vancouver Hears Metropolitan Quartet 

The Metropolitan Opera Quartet 
made its initial appearance of the season 
in Vancouver on Oct. 10 under the local 
management of Lily J. Laverock. The 
quartet includes Josephine Antoine, 
Karin Branzell, Frederick Jagel and 
John Brownlee. 





Primrose to Play New Concerto 

William Primrose, violist, will give 
the premiere of Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
new Concerto for viola and orchestra 
with Chicago Symphony, on Jan. 22. 
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TRAPP FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs of classical and folk music 
(Authentic costumes) 
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Lyric Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
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AUDITIONS HELD 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


Winners to Appear as Soloists 
with Symphony—May Have 
Dance Academy 


New Orveans, Oct. 20.—Auditions 
for the selection of local musicians to 
appear as soloists with the New Orleans 
Symphony were held on Oct. 4. The 
judges for the instrumental competition 
were: Ole Windingstad, conductor ; 
Carlton Liddle, director of piano de- 
partment and instructor in theory and 
chamber music at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Albert Davies, director of 
Music at Gulf Park College, and Harry 
Brunswick Loéb, for many years music 
critic on local papers and present local 
correspondent of MusicAL AMERICA, 

The winners were: Elizabeth Gill, 
Dorothy Ecuyer, Irene Bernstein, and 
Irving Lyons, Jr., pianists. The judges 
for the vocal competition were: Pas- 
quale Amato, former baritone Metro- 
politan Opera Company and present di- 
rector of the opera department at 
L. S. U.; Leon Ryder Maxwell, direc 
tor of Newcomb School of Music; Mr. 
Windingstad, and Mr. Loéb. The suc- 
cessful contestants were: Rosina Bon- 
ura, Rita Condon, Marie T. Robert, 
Emily Rickey, Julia Deoletto, and Alice 
Gottschalk. 

Mark Byron, Jr., concert manager ; 
Boris Romanoff, choreographer and or- 
ganizer of ballets; and Grant Moura- 
doff, until recently premier danseur oi 
the Metropolitan Opera Ballet, are in 
this city with a view to establishing an 
Academy of the Dance and a ballet to 
be known as the Ballet New Orleans. 
A meeting of the music committee of 
the Association of Commerce, Paul 
Felder, chairman, was held, and it was 
unanimously voted that the project be 
presented to the Association’s board of 
directors’ meeting soon to take place. 
Much interest has been manifested gen- 
erally and especially by those realizing 
the fame it will add to New Orleans as 
an art center. 

Bruna Castagna, contralto, will ap- 
pear here at the McAllister Auditorium, 
under the auspices of Benedict Grune- 
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New Jersey Communities Hold Opera 
Guild Lectures 

Four New Jersey communities organ- 
ized by the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
will participate in a new feature of the 
Guild’s program. Dr. Edna McEachern, 
director of the department of music at 
the State Teachers’ College at Mont- 
clair, is giving a series of lecture reci- 
tals on Mozart’s opera, ‘The Magic 
Flute’, in commemoration of the ses- 
quicentennial of the composer’s death, 
illustrating her analysis of the opera 
both vocally and at the piano. The list 
was planned as follows: On Oct. 14, in 
Plainfield; in Englewood, on Oct. 23; 
in New Brunswick, on Oct. 28, and on 
Nov. 6, in Montclair. 





Plainfield Club Begins Rehearsals 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct. 20.—The 
Plainfield Choral Club has begun re- 
hearsals for its fourteenth season. Un- 
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der the direction of Edward Harris, the 
mixed chorus of 100 voices will pre- 
sent two. programs during the season. 
At its first concert in January, the Liszt 


Thirteenth Psalm and the _ Rossini 
‘Stabat Mater’ will be given. The oc- 
casion will commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the first complete perform- 
ance of the Rossini work. At the sec- 
ond concert in April, Brahms’s Requiem 
will be sung. Frederick G. Acomb, of 
Plainfield, is president of the club. 





Metropolitan Newcomers 
(Continued from page 5) 
fore becoming a singer. She has sung 
in concert in this country and in Cuba. 
Astrid Varnay is the daughter of Alex- 
ander Varnay, stage director of the 
Stockholm Opera. She studied with her 
mother, Maria Yavor Varnay, colora- 
tura soprano at the Oslo Opera, but has 
lived in America since childhood. 

Kurt Baum, tenor, has sung with the 
Vienna State Opera, also in Prague, 
Budapest, Antwerp, Basel and Munich. 
In Paris he appeared at the Opéra and 
also with the Lamoureux Orchestra. He 
has also sung with the London and the 
Brussels Philharmonic orchestras. He 
made his American debut with the Chi- 
cago Opera in 1939. 

Gerhard Pechner, bass, was born in 
Berlin and studied singing there, 
making his debut at the Berlin Munici- 
pal Opera, singing buffo roles. He has 
appeared in this country with the San 
Francisco and the St. Louis Operas. 

Mona Paulee, mezzo soprano, a win- 
ner in last season’s Auditions of the 
Air, hails from Los Angeles and _ be- 
sides appearances in “vaudeville, has 
sung in concert and oratorio and with 
the San Francisco Opera. Mary Van 
Kirk, contralto, also a winner in last 
season’s auditions of the air, was born 
in Akron, Ohio. She studied first at 
Oberlin and later at the Cleveland In- 
stitute. She has appeared in opera at 
Chautauqua and at the Cleveland In- 
stitute. 

Lansing Hatfield was born in Vir- 
ginia. His most recent study was at the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. He 
has sung in light opera, concert and 
oratorio. He was a winner in the 1940 
Auditions of the Air. 

List New Conductors 

Sir Thomas Beecham requires no in- 
troduction to the American public. He 
will conduct the revival of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’, which he 
introduced to England, also the first 
production at the Metropolitan’ of 
Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan’. Paul Brei- 
sach, conductor, was born in Vienna 
and studied under Walter and Schreker. 
He has conducted at Mannheim and at 
the State and Municipal Operas in Ber- 
lin. He was one of the principal conduc- 
tors with the Chicago Opera in 1940. 

Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, stage direc- 
tor, is a native of Prague. He began his 
career at the Dresden Opera, and spent 
eleven years at the Vienna Opera. 

Laurent Novikoff, ballet master and 
choreographer, was born in Russia and 
studied at the Moscow Imperial Ballet 
School. He was premier danseur with 
the Moscow and the St. Petersburg bal- 
let and toured both Europe and America 
as partner of Anna Pavlova. He has 
been ballet master of the Chicago 
Opera for four years. 
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Pt iladelphia Orchestra 


(Continued from page 20) 


present attainments and the steady and 
frut.ul development of his vocal and 
inturpretative endowments, in expres 
sively phrased projections of ‘Aprite 
un po quegl’ occhi’ from ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro’ (the aria sung in English as 
‘It’s time your eyes were opened’); the 
Credo from ‘Otello’, and ‘Largo al 
Factotum’ from ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’. 
Heavy and prolonged applause with 
several recalls indicated that the soloist 
nade a decided “hit.” 
luder Mr. Ormandy’s direction, the 
orc aestra launched its Monday evening 
series of ten concerts with a Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms program on Oct. 6. 
Scrieduled were Bach’s Suite No. 3, in 
D: Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 
3, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, in D. 
Conductor and musicians were warmly 
welcomed and shared honors after each 
number and an ovation at the conclu- 
sion, 


had 


Rachmaninoff Program Given 


With Mr. Ormandy conducting and 
the famous composer-pianist as soloist, 
the orchestra proffered an all-Rach- 
maninoff program at the concerts of 
Oct. 17 and 18. 


Symphony No. 2, in E Minor ... Rachmaninoff 


Concerto No. 4, in G Minor, for piano and 


. . . . eicuusennbesbaanis Rachmaninoff 


Esthetically and musically the Sym- 
phony was the feature. In all respects 
it proved its superiority in inspiration 
and construction to the Concerto, which 
despite the great authority and artistry 
of the composer-soloist and the valiant 
service of his collaborators, seemed a 
mediocre work in comparison and de- 
cidedly weak and ineffective. 

This writer knows of and himself 
holds Mr. Ormandy’s affection for the 
Symphony and the style and qualities 
of a superb interpretation at these con- 
certs further attested to his esteem and 
feeling for this large-scaled, profuse, 
and emotionally and dramatically ex- 
pressive score. Rarely has Mr. Or- 
mandy surpassed in fervor and power 
the conductorial heights attained and, 
it should be added, rarely if ever, has 
the Philadelphia Orchestra performed 
with greater beauty and richness of 
tone, perfection of ensemble, responsive- 


ness and _ spirit. Appropriately, tre- 
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mendous applause greeted the presenta- 
tion, Mr. Ormandy as usual, having his 
colleagues share in the tribute. 

The Concerto had what might be 
called its second premiere. Given its 
initial performances by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with the composer as soloist 
and Leopold Stokowski conducting in 
1927, the work was never published 
and was shelved by Rachmaninoff until 
he recently reconsidered it, rescoring 
the first two movements and writing a 
new finale. Contrasted as it must be 
with Rachmaninoff’s preceding piano 
concertos, the composition is unsatis- 
factory and unappealing, the revised 
version affording nothing to substan- 
tially alter the primary impressions of 
this reviewer on the occasion of the 
1927 performances. 

As would be expected there are some 
interesting moments but these are not 
sustained or their promise fulfilled. Of 
course the anticipated mastery of or- 
chestral writing and employment of the 
solo instrument were revealed but the 
ends achieved seemed hardly worth the 
effort. The new finale—an agitated 
movement of frenetic and jerky rhythms 
with a brilliant and formidable solo part 
—afforded a certain amount of drive 
and excitement but seemed superficial 
as to import and intention. 

Received with sustained applause 
when he appeared on the stage and 
given a vociferous ovation at the con- 
clusion, shared with Mr. Ormandy, 
Rachmaninoff played the solo passages 
with his accustomed magisterial com- 
mand of technique and tonal resources, 
compelling again unquestioning admira- 
tion for his powers and re-establishing 
his status as one of the greatest virtuosi 
of our day, although in this case falling 
short as a composer. 


SOCIETY PREPARES 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Ancient Instrument Group of 
Philadelphia Outlines 
December Programs 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Ameri- 
can Society of the Ancient Instruments, 
Sen Stad, founder and director, will 
hold its fourteenth annual festival on 
Dec. 3 and 4, in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Ritz-Carlton. Associated with 
Mr. Stad, who plays viole d’amour, are 
Jo Brodo, pardesus de viole ; Josef Smit, 
viole de gambe; Maurice Stad, basse de 
viole, and Flora Stad, clavecin. Engaged 
as soloists are Ruth Kisch-Arndt, con- 
tralto, and Yves Tinayre, baritone. 
Members of the society will also con- 
tribute solo works including a Bach 
harpsichord concerto to be presented as 
far as is known for the first time in this 
country with Mrs. Stad at the keyboard. 

As for some years past, the festival 
will offer three programs of music by 
composers of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. In addition 
to the Bach harpsichord concerto, sev- 
eral works are scheduled for their initial 
American performances, including vo- 
cal as well as instrumental pieces. Other 
works are to be chosen from the varied 
and extensive repertoire of the society. 

As customary the arrangements for 
the series will be in charge of a national 
festival committee with Mrs. C. E. Mas- 
chal again serving as chairman. Mrs. 
Irene DuPont of Delaware continues as 
president of the society’s sponsoring 
committee. Honorary patrons are Ar- 
turo Toscanini, Eugene Ormandy, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Olga Samaroff and 
Hendrik Willem VanLoon. W. E. S. 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
Allan Jones, Tenor, Who Will Appear Under 
the Auspices of WGN Concerts 


Allan Jones, tenor of motion pictures 
and the concert stage, has signed an ex- 
clusive contract with WGN Concerts 
for concert, radio and recording activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Jones, born in Scranton, Pa., the 
son of a Welsh coal miner, made his first 
New York appearance in Carnegie Hall 
with Anna Case and the New York 
Philharmonic under the baton of Dr. 
Walter Damrosch. He toured Europe 
before his acceptance of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and Paramount contracts, 
and is now scheduled for a nationwide 
tour of the United States in the Spring 
under his new management. 

Upon completion of his starring role 
in ‘Rosemarie’ in Hollywood Bowl in 
September, Mr. Jones appeared in the 
opening production of the Chicago The- 
atre of the Air as Danilo in ‘The Merry 
Widow’ opposite the soprano, Marion 
Claire, his initial engagement under the 
auspices of WGN Concerts. 


BOSTON WELCOMES 
FIRST RECITALISTS 


Kimball Sings in Jordan Hall— 
Debut Series Introduced— 
Don Cossacks Appear 


3ostoN, Oct. 20.—Jeanne Kimball, 
soprano, opened the Jordan Hall recital 
season on Oct. 15 with a program of 
songs gleaned from the works of Han- 
del, Monteverde, Duparc, Debussy, Cun, 
Wolf, Rachmaninoff and Samuel Bar- 
ber. Mary Bell Marshall assisted at the 
piano. Miss Kimball made a satisfac- 
tory debut appearance, displaying many 
admirable qualities, together with some 
faults not altogether irremediable. 

Under the auspices of the Boston 
University College of Music, Raymond 
Havens, pianist, appeared in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall in a program listing Bach, 
Beethoven, Enesco, Chopin, Ravel, 
Villa-Lobos and others. Mr. Havens 
played in a musical manner. 

\t the Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum, William Gephart, _ baritone, 
opened what is to be known as the Bos- 
ton Debut Series of concerts which will 
introduce new artists to Bostonians, es- 
pecially artists who might otherwise be 
unheard. Mr. Gephart made a ‘favorable 
impression in a program which in- 
cluded songs by Gluck, Lully, Gretry, 
Schubert and others. Bertha Melnik 
supplied expert assistance at the piano. 

Aaron Richmond’s Celebrity Series 
of concerts was inaugurated in Sym- 









phony Hall by the Don Cossacks, under 
the direction of Serge Jaroff. In addi- 
tion to the familiar choruses of former 
years, the singers offered a first per- 
formance of Shvedoff’s arrangement of 
fragments from Glinka’s opera ‘A Life 
for the Tsar’, commemorating the com 


poser’s 100th anniversary. There are 
some notably good solo voices this year, 
and while the customary characteris 
tics of choral singing as practiced by 
this group were in evidence, it must be 
conceded that many of the effects 
gained were uncommonly arresting 
New this year is Mr. Jaroff’s arrange 
ment of ‘Suwannee River’, which the 
Don Cossacks sang without notes and 
in creditable English. The harmoniza 
tion is original and thoroughly alive, 
and the piece was sung with a sensitive 
ness not altogether untouched with 
pathos. There were the customary de 
mands for encores which wisely were 
grouped at the end of the program, and 
which included another set of the Cos 
sack dances. 
GracE MAy STUTSMAN 





HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC 
SCHEDULES MUSICALES 


Series Will Open in November with 
Concert by New Friends Orch- 
estra and Novotna 
The Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
of New York will present its first musi 
cale on Nov. 13 with the Orchestra of 
the New Friends of Music and Jarmila 
Novotna, soprano. The morning musi 
cales will take place in the Grand Ball 
Room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

The schedule of events is as follows: 
Dec. 18, Vronsky and Babin, duo-pian- 
ists, and Salvatore Baccaloni, bass; Jan. 
15, Helen Traubel, soprano, Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor, and Roland Gundry, 
violinist; Feb. 26, René Maison, tenor, 
and Rudolf Serkin, pianist; April 9, 
Salzedo Ensemble and Josephine Tu 

minia, soprano. 
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Violinist 
“Playing touched by the flame of 
Singing Beauty.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
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BARTHOLOMEW RECEIVES 
ANNUAL SPERRY AWARD 





Director of Yale Glee Club Honored for 
Services to Music at New Haven, 
Conn. 

Marshall Bartholomew, president of 
the International Student Musical 
Council and director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Glee Club, 
received on Oct. 
10 the annual 
Sperry award for 
distinguished 
vices to music. The 
award was made 
by the donor, Ar- 
thur W. Sperry, 
at his home in 
New Haven, Conn. 
About seventy-five 
persons prominent 
in the field of mu- 
sic in the East 


ser- 





Marshall Bartholomew 


_ were present, in- 
cluding twenty-five members of the 
Yale Glee Club which Mr. Barthole- 


mew took through South America the 
past Summer. 

Mr. Sperry, who established the 
award, is the builder of the Yale Bowl, 
founder of the University Glee Club of 
New Haven and president of the Dan- 
bury Power and Transportation Com- 
pany. In the presentation he said 
that, while it was given with the 
South American trip of Mr. Barthole- 
mew directly in mind, the trips through 
Europe on which he took the Yale Glee 
Clubs had not been overlooked. 





Thirteen Symphonic Engagements 
Listed for Szigeti 

Josef Szigeti, who has been spending 
the summer on the Pacific Coast, will 
return East this month to begin his Fall 
tour. During the season Mr. Szigeti will 
be guest soloist with thirteen orchestras, 
in addition to giving hig own recitals. 
Opening his orchestral engagements 
with the Montreal Symphony Oct. 21, 
he will also appear with the New York 
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Philharmonic-Symphony at a memorial 
concert to Busoni; the St. Louis, Chi- 
cinnati, Minneapolis, Boston, National 
(both in Washington and Baltimore), 
Toronto and Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tras; the Orchestra of the New Friends 
of Music of New York, Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, New Haven Orchestra and 
Elizabeth Philharmonic. A Carnegie 
Hall recital is scheduled for Feb. 25. In 
addition to his orchestral appearances 
Mr. Szigeti will give twenty-four re- 
citals. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEES 
DANCE ATTRACTION 


Katherine Dunham Group Gives 
Varied Program—Quartet 
Begins Eighth Season 

SAN FRANcisco, Oct. 20.—Pre-opera 
attractions indicate an active season, 
one of the early offerings being the pro- 
gram given by Katherine Dunham and 
her dancers in the Curran Theater on 
Oct. 12. This company of excellent 
Negro dancers and singers presented as 
varied a program as such a group could 
concoct, the offerings ranging from 
minstrelsy to ballet, from rites to vaude- 
ville acts, all excellent and thoroughly 
entertaining. 

‘Primitive Rhythms’, a ‘Rumba’ Suite, 
‘Rites de Passage’, ‘Plantation Dances’, 
and ‘Le Hot Jazz’ episodes were given 
as only Negroes could do them. The 
drum beats which motivated the various 
rhythms were fascinating and excellent 
scenic and costume effects enhanced the 
pictorial values of the varied offerings. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
began its eighth season in the Veterans’ 
Auditorium with a program devoted to 
Mozart and Brahms quintets, with the 
aid of Nathan Firestone as second viola, 
and an ingratiatingly rollicking Quartet 
in F by Vittorio Rieti. 

Three concerts under the auspices of 
Musical Artists of America presented, 
in turn, in the Century Club, the Kath- 
arine Kanter Khoristers; Joyzelle Ray, 
pianist, and Olga Sacerdote, mezzo- 
soprano; Patricia Hurless Rogers, col- 
oratura, and Reah Sadowski, pianist. 
Gladys Steele accompanied the vocal 
soloists. 

Young recitalists giving debut pro- 
grams have included Peggy Turnley, 
soprano; Ernest Palany, _ baritone, 
jointly with David Leonard, pianist; 
and Edith Gidlof, soprano-actress, in 
songs and sketches. 

Marjory M. FISHER 








Boris Goldovsky Begins Lecture Recital 
Series in Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Boris Goldov- 
sky opened his second lecture-recital 
course on Oct. 1 with ‘The Fourth Di- 
mension in Music’ illustrated with ex- 
cerpts from Schumann’s ‘Carnival’, 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion’, Debussy Preludes, and his own 
arrangement of ‘The Afternoon of a 
Faun’. As an encore he added Schu- 
mann’s ‘Toccata’. The lecture-recital, 
sponsored by the Sweet Briar Alumnae 
of Cleveland, was given in the Higbee 


Lounge. W.H. 





Rosenthal Under Copley Management 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, is now un- 
der the management of the Richard 
Copley office, according to Charles N. 
Drake, director of the bureau. The art- 


ist will open his season with an all- 
Chopin recital in Town Hall on 
Nov. 16. 
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LOUISVILLE RECITAL 
SEASON LAUNCHED 


Community Concerts Present 
Ezio Pinza—Institute 
Brings Houston 

LouIsvILLe, Ky., Oct. 20.—Opening 
the current season the Louisville Com- 
munity Concert Association presented 
Ezio Pinza, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera, on Oct. 3 at the Memorial Audi- 
torium. The current Community Series 
promises to be one of the most success- 
ful seasons yet experienced. 

Mr. Pinza’s beautifully balanced pro- 
gram, which was enthusiastically heard 
by a large-audience, consisted of early 
Italian songs of Torelli, Scarlatti, Mon- 
teverde, and Legrenzi, in addition to 
excerpts from operas of Mozart, Han- 
del, and Verdi; followed by a group of 
modern songs. Generously included as 
encores were ‘A Flea’ by Mussorgsky, 
‘Mephisto’s Serenade’ from Gounod’s 
‘Faust’, as well as additional Mozart 
selections. Fritz Kitzinger supplied 
sympathetic accompaniments for Mr. 
Pinza’s songs, and offered an interlude 
of piano solos superbly played. 

Elsie Houston, Brazilian soprano, 
was presented at the Memorial Audi- 
torium on Oct. 6 under the auspices of 
The Kentuckiana Institute. The first 
of three groups presented by Miss 
Houston was made up of modern Bra- 
zilian and Spanish songs; the second 
consisted of a number of Brazilian Voo- 
doo chants. Miss Houston accompanied 
herself on a small native drum on a 
stage lit only by candlelight. For her 
third group she sang a generous num- 
ber of Folk Songs of various South 
American countries. Especially lovely 
was a Portugese love song, ‘Fado’, ar- 
ranged by Miss Houston. This song, 
no longer sung in Portugal, was heard 
by Miss Houston as a child in Brazil 
and impressed by its beauty she remem- 
bered it and now has made a hauntingly 
beautiful arrangement for soprano and 
piano. Miss Houston was ably accom- 
panied by Pablo Miquel. 


H. W. HAuscHILp 





Ricci To Make Transcontinental Tour 

Ruggiero Ricci will make an exten- 
sive tour of the East this Fall. After a 
New York recital on Dec. 12 he will be 
heard in recital and as soloist with 
orchestras in California, Colorado, Wy- 


oming, Utah, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Illinois. In February and 
March, he will tour the South. His 


New York recital on Dec. 12 will be 
given under the sponsorship of the Par- 
nassus Club for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Christian Refugees 
and the Student Assistance Fund of the 
Parnassus Club. 





Balogh Plays Little Known Liszt 
Concerto 

Erno Balogh, pianist, was soloist in a 
performance of a little known Liszt 
Concerto in E Minor, scored for piano 
and strings, with the Radio City Sym- 
phony on the Music Hall of the Air 
broadcast over WJZ on Sept. 7. The 
work discovered in the course of re- 
search by Mr. Balogh, was given its 
American premiere upon this occasion. 





Paulee and Hatfield Sing for Guild 


Mona Paulee and Lansing Hatfield, 
winners of last season’s Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air, were soloists at 
the opening meeting of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, held under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. August Belmont, at Louis 
Sherry’s on Oct. 9. 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 14) 


the first performances from manuscript of 
four works by American composers in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 7. The compositions were 
Henry Hadley’s Trio in G Minor, Op. 132, 
Harold Morris’s Trio No. 2, Mortimer 
Browning’s Trio, Op. 37, and Elliot Grif- 
fis’s Suite for Trio. Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Griffis were present, 
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and acknowledged the applause for their 
works. 

The Henry Hadley Trio, consisting of 
Marjorie Fulton, violinist; Sidney Ed- 
wards, ’cellist; and Ralph Angell, pianist, 
gave admirable performances of all the 
compositions. The Hadley work revealed 
the composer’s phenomenal facility in writ- 
ing and his ability to conceive graceful, if 
rather obvious, melody in profusion. The 
Morris Trio, opening with a passacaglia 
and closing with a double fugue, and writ- 
ten in a sterner vein, was more impres- 
sive. Both the Browning and Griffis com- 
positions were of lighter cast. Sigmund 
Spaeth spoke about the American com- 
poser after the performance of the first two 
works. The audience was of good size and 
it greeted all the works with enthusiasm. 


Roselle and Horvath Heard at 
Hungarian Celebration 


Anne Roselle, former soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Julius Horvath, 
pianist, were guest artists at a celebration 
at the Hungarian Reference Library on 
the evening of Oct. 8, marking Constitu- 
tion Day. The honorary chairman and 
speaker was an American lawyer, A. Fal- 
lussy, who spoke in place of Newbold 
Morris, president of the New York City 
Council, who was unable to appear. 

Miss Roselle opened the program by 
singing ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ and 
Laszlo Telkes, director of the Library, in- 
troduced the guest speaker. Mr. Horvath 
played M. Dumartine’s ‘Kossuth’s Grand 
Hungarian March’ and Josef Gungl’s 
‘Grand Hungarian Triumphal March’, two 
works offered to commemorate the nine- 
tieth anniversary of Louis Kossuth’s visit 
to the United States. The Revs. Charles 
Papp and John Caspar gave addresses, and 
then Miss Roselle completed the printed 
program by singing Malotte’s ‘Our Father’. 
The singer was so warmly received that 
she graciously added an aria from ‘Aida’ 
and three Hungarian folksongs as encores. 
A Hungarian ensemble played Kossuth’s 
March entitled, ‘Louis Kossuth Has Sent 
Us a Message’. W. 


Carola Goya, Dancer 


Carola Goya was accorded an enthusi- 
astic reception by the large audience which 
attended her recital of Spanish and Gypsy 
dances in the auditorium of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School on the evening of 
Oct. Bi. 

Miss Goya gave artistic interpretations 
to dances, the music of which was selected 
from works of Granados, Albeniz, Retana, 
Halffter, Turina, Sarasate-Osta, Luna, 
Falla, Nin and Salabert. Several dances 
were presented for the first time in New 
York and her many changes of costume 
added color and variety to the various 
works. Insistent demands brought extras 
at the conclusion of the program. Beatrice 
Burford shared in the applause for her 
excellent harp playing of works by Doni- 
zetti, Tournier, Fauré, Beethoven and Pil- 
lois. Emilio Osta, pianist, was the efficient 
accompanist, who also was heard in his 
own transcription of Sarasate’s ‘Navarra’. 


M. 


All-Soviet Music Festival 

Under the auspices of the New Masses, 
a group of musicians presented an All- 
Soviet Music Festival at the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 12. The concert 
was a disappointment as far as the music 
went, but the performances were excellent. 
Vivian Rivkin played Prokofieff’s Piano 
Sonata, No. 6, Op. 82, with masterly pre- 
cision and brilliance. The work is a highly 
polished product with scarcely a trace of 
imagination or feeling in it. Wassilenko’s 
Quartet for Woodwinds, Op. 65, is as un- 
mistakably Russian as a samovar, but not 
particularly distinguished. It is based on 
five Turkomenian folk tunes. The Ameri- 
can Woodwind Ensemble, consisting of an 
unnamed oboist, flutist, clarinetist and 
bassoonist, supplemented by a _ percussion- 
ist, played admirably. The Quartet is 
deftly scored, but highly conventional in 
treatment. 

Next on the program was a group of 
songs sonorously and dramatically per- 
formed by Stefan Kozakevich, baritone, 
with Muriel Reger at the piano. Shekhter’s 


‘In Memoriam’, a tribute to Lenin, was 
bombastic; and the air from Kabalevsky’s 
opera, ‘The Master from Burgundy’, did 
not whet one’s appetite to hear more of 
that work. But Shishoff’s setting of a 
Buriat-Mongol folk song, ‘The White 
Flower’, was moving in its simple beauty 
and Mr. Kozakevich sang it well. Loba- 
cheff’s arrangement of a Crimean Tartar 
song, ‘The Song of the Wheels’ by Chul- 
aky, and a new marching song by Heifman 
completed the group. David Sackson 
played an inconsequential Concerto for 
Violin, Op. 25, by Jelobinsky, with Eugene 
Helmer at the piano and shorter works; 
and the concert ended with Gypsy music. 
The audience was large and enthusiastic. 


~~. 


Ethel Elfenbein, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 19, afternoon: 


Five Bagatelles, Op. 33, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7,— 
Beethoven 
Sonata in B Flat (opus posthumous) .Schubert 
‘Fountain of the Acqua Paola’ Griffes 
Two Dances from ‘Saudades do Brasil’; ‘Su- 
mare’ and ‘Leme’ Milhaud 
‘Danse de la Frayeur’, 
brujo’ 
Cl SE nig ncn nhidenvassensebs Mompou 
‘The Devil’s Whip’ 
Intermezzo in E Major, Op. 116, No. 6; Ca- 
priccio in D Minor, Op. 116, No. 7.. Brahms 
‘Faschingsschwank aus Wien’, Op. 26 
Schumann 


from 


Miss Elfenbein, a young New York pian- 
ist who made her first recital appearance 
here two seasons ago, 
displayed a well de- 
veloped digital facil- 
ity that enabled her 
to cope successfully 
with the technical 
problems involved in 
the numbers _ that 
constituted this pro- 
gram. Musically, her 
treatment of them 
showed a_ positive 
and intelligent ap- 
proach, with a more 
pronounced flair for 
the lyrical than the 
dramatic elements in 
style, a point well 
illustrated in her performance of the Schu- 
bert sonata. 

The recitalist had her resources well in 
hand and her interpretations were consis- 
tently thought through. The Griffes num- 
ber was played with fluency and a delicacy 
of touch that was also in evidence with par- 
ticularly good effect in the Mompou piece 
and the Romanza and Scherzino of the 
Schumann work. When greater volume was 
demanded the tone became hard and re- 
stricted. The sizable audience in attend- 
ance was applausively responsive. ed 


- 


Ethel Elfenbein 


Betty Paret, Harpist 

Betty Paret, harpist, appeared in a re- 
cital in the Hotel Barbizon on the evening 
of Oct. 7. The featured work on the pro- 
gram was the first performance of a Suite 
of six pieces by Miss Paret, entitled ‘Amer- 
ican Miniatures’. This was particularly 
well received. Other works given included 
a Passacaglia by Handel which opened the 
program, and pieces by Haydn, Couperin, 
Pierné and others. D. 


Anne Judson, Contralto 


Anne Judson, contralto, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 19, 
with Solon Alberti at the piano and Philip 
Frank, violinist, playing violin obbligatos 
in two Bach works. Miss Judson began her 
program with an aria from Gluck’s ‘Iphi- 
génie en Aulide’, following which were 
arias from two Bach cantatas. Schumann’s 
‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ was given in its 
entirety. The third group was of songs in 
French and Spanish and the final one in 
English. 

Miss Judson’s voice is an authentic con- 
tralto of beautiful quality and its placement 
seems good. Unfortunately, she did not pro- 
ject her tones with sufficient authority to 
enable the listener to judge of the calibre of 
the organ and there seemed some restriction 
in the matter of the upper range, also. 
These two lacks militated against any ef- 
fective climactic singing. With proper emis- 
sion this would seem to be a contralto voice 
of more than usual excellence. The singing 
of the Bach was even and placid, though 


occasionally hurried in tempo. It was in 
the Schumann cycle that the singer did her 
best interpretative work, although her ac- 
cent could scarcely be considered Han- 
overian. Miss Judson has the potentialities 
of an excellent artist and her future devel- 
opment will be watched with interest. H. 


Salvator Manetto, Violinist 

Salvator Manetto, violinist, gave a re- 
cital at Town Hall on the atternoon of 
Oct. 12 with Vladimir Padwa at the piano. 
The program opened with the Sonatas in 
A Major by Vivaldi and in E Major by 
Handel and continued with Wieniawski’s 
Second Concerto in D Minor. The rest of 
the list was made up of shorter works: an 
Air on the G String by F. Fiorillo; Bee- 
thoven’s Romance in F, Op. 50; the Dvo- 
rak-Kreisler Slavonic Dance No. 2 in E 
Minor; the Falla-Kochanski ‘Ritual Fire 
Dance’; Ravel’s ‘Piéce en forme de Ha- 
banera’; and Paganini’s Caprice No. 24. 
Mr. Manetto played with an agreeably 
textured tone and a technique which was 
facile in some of the works, but scarcely 
able to negotiate the sky-rocketing pas- 
sages of the Wieniawski Concerto. Mr. 
Padwa was an admirable collaborator. 


John W. Branch, Baritone 


John W. Branch, baritone, gave his first 
New York recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 19, 
with Romauldo Sapio at the piano. Mr. 
Branch began his program with a group of 
old Italian arias by Monteverde, Caccini 
and Carissimi. Handel was represented by 
‘Ombra Mai Fu’ and a recitative and aria 
from ‘Acis and Galatea’. There was also a 
group in German, one in English and a final 
group of Spirituals. Mr. Branch displayed 
a voice of good quality well controlled and, 
in his German group especially, a definite 
interpretative sense. The Spirituals lost 
somewhat through lack of authentic Folk 
quality, but the audience was appreciative 
throughout the afternoon. D. 


The Four Louises 


A group of four musicians all having the 
given name, Louise, and designated as “The 
Four Louises’ appeared in the recital hall 
of the Hotel Barbizon on the evening of 
Oct. 14. Individually, the group consisted 
of Louise Richardson, soprano; Louise 
Hilyer, contralto; Louise Stanley and 
Louise Haydon, pianists. The program 
included solos for each of the four, vocal 
duets and other combinations. The small 
auditorium was well filled by a well dis- 
posed audience. 


Lillian Stephens, Soprano 


Lillian Stephens, soprano, gave a recital 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 16, with John Daley 
at the piano. Miss Stephens displayed a 
voice of pleasing quality in a program of 
considerable scope. She offered arias from 
Handel’s ‘Radamisto’, from ‘Ernani’ and 
‘Hérodiade’ and songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Georges, Helen Chase and others 
in French, English and Italian. i 
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RECITALS TO BE GIVEN 
BY DRAPER AND ADLER 





Will Be Presented Jointly by Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau—To Make 
Natio. wide Tour 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
announced on Oct. 22 that it will pre- 
sent Paul Draper, the tap dancer, and 
Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, in 
joint recital. These artists, who ap- 
peared in Chicago last Spring, will be 
introduced this coming Winter and will 
be available next season. 

This attraction is the first to be an- 
nounced in a plan to reinforce depleted 
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Paul Draper Larry Adler 


ranks in the concert field due to the in- 
ability of talent from Europe to come 
to America. Both Paul Draper, member 
of a well known theatrical family and 
nephew of Ruth Draper, and Larry Ad- 
ler, who has appeared as soloist with 
seven symphony orchestras, are popular 
figures in the entertainment field. They 
combine in their program classical 
material as well as popular music. Mr. 
Draper, with a background of tradi- 
tional ballet technique, dances to the 
music of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and 
modern Spanish and French composers. 

Mr. Adler will appear as soloist with 
the Rochester Philharmonic in Novem- 
ber in the world premiere of a Concerto 
for harmonica and orchestra, composed 
by the Frenchman, Jean Berger. 





Schumann to Sing Novelties 

Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, will 
give two songs, ‘Hanflings Liebeswer- 
bung’ by Schubert and ‘Bescheidene 
Liebe’ by Hugo Wolf, what is said to 
be their first performance in New York 
when she appears in recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 8. Mme. 
Schumann will also sing music by Pur- 
cell, Eccles, Bach and Mozart. 





Helena Figner to Sing Brazilian Songs 

Helena Figner, Brazilian mezzo- 
soprano, was to open an extensive con- 
cert tour with a recital at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Oct. 22. Miss 
Figner’s repertoire includes many songs 
of her native country. 
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LAUNCHING THEIR SIXTEENTH MEMBERSHIP WEEK 
Campaign Workers and Officials of Community and Columbia Concerts Attending the Open- 
ing Dinner and Meeting of the Norwalk Community Concert Association Are (Left to Right): 
Mrs. Frederick Schang, Jr.; John Tyers, Baritone; Mrs. Charles Christian Swartz, Arthur Judson, 
Mrs. Wilgar Coleman, F. C. Schang, Jr., and Mrs. Arthur Judson 


Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 20.—The en- 
thusiasm of campaign workers who at- 
tended the opening dinner-meeting of 
the Community Concert Association of 
Norwalk, to launch the sixteenth annual 
membership week, was stimulated by 
the first visit to the Norwalk associa- 
tion by Arthur Judson, president of 
Columbia Concerts, Inc. Mr. Judson ad- 
dressed the group on the growth of 


music in the United States and Canada 
in the past ten years. Frederick C. 
Schang, Jr., a resident of this city and 
a director of the association, high- 
lighted the program with musical anec- 
dotes. 

Following a highly successful sub- 
scription campaign, Helen Traubel, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin and the Trapp Family 
Singers will be heard this season. 


~ RECITALS IN DENVER BEGIN WITH TIBBETT 





Oberfelder-Slack to Present Two 
Series—Three Orchestras List 
Soloists and Conductors 

DENVER, Oct. 19.—The musical sea- 
son was auspiciously opened in Denver 
on Oct. 9 when Lawrence Tibbett ap- 
peared under the management of Ober- 
felder-Slack. The City Auditorium was 
filled to capacity. The announcement 
was made that Mr. Tibbett was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold; in spite of this 
handicap, he thoroughly delighted those 


attending. 

In the current season Oberfelder- 
Slack again will present two series. 
The Greater Artist Series will offer: 


Bidu Sayao on Nov. 12; Jussi Bjoerling 
on Jan. 17; Sergei Rachmaninoff on 
Feb, 2; St. Louis Symphony on Feb. 
13; Littlefield Ballet on Feb. 23; Grace 
Moore on March 5; and Henri Temian- 
ka on April 9. The Greater Popular 
Series will present: Rubinoff, violinist, 
Oct. 25; Carmalita Maracci and her 
dance group, Oct. 29; James Melton, 
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Nov. 22; Jessica Dragonette, Dec. 1; 
Dalies Frantz, Jan. 5; ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro’, April 16, and Alec Temple- 
ton, March 30. 

The Civic Symphony Society plans a 
series of three concerts. The Denver 
Symphony will present: Alexander Kip- 


nis, Oct. 20; Edwin McArthur, Nov. 
27; Antonia Brico and Simon Barer, 


Jan. 23; Lillian Cushing Ballet, Feb. 
6; and Lamont Singers with Antonia 
Brico, March 29. The Civic Symphony 
will present: Marjorie Hornbein, Oct. 
26; Carroll Glenn, Nov. 23; Josephine 
Neri, Feb. 15; and a children’s pro- 
gram. The Junior Symphony will be 
heard in two programs during the year. 
Pro Musica is planning an active 
season, offering four concerts. The 
artists presented will be: Elsie Houston, 
Oct. 31; Budapest String Quartet, Jan. 
19; Emanuel Feuermann, March 1/7, 
and the Saidenberg Little Symphony of 
Denver, April 7. JoHN C. KeENDEL 





Glaz Opens Season with St. Louis Opera 


Hertha Glaz will open her current 
season at the St. Louis Opera, singing 
the roles of Nancy in ‘Martha’ and Mis- 
tress Page in ‘Falstaff’. She will appear 
as soloist with the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony on Dec. 18, 19 and 20. Her re- 
cital tour begins on Nov. 17 in Omaha 
where she will make a joint appearance 
with John Charles Thomas. Other re- 
citals are scheduled for Detroit, Cleve- 


land, Chambersburg, Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, Evansville, Charleston, London 


and Hamilton. 





Glenn to Play New Morris Concerto 


Carroll Glenn, violinist, will play the 
first public performance of a new con- 
certo by Harold Morris on Dec. 20 
when she will be soloist with the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association under 
Leon Barzin. Miss Glenn also will be 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony un- 
der Frederick Stock, in Chicago on 


Oct. 30 and 31, and in Milwaukee on 
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Nov. 3; the Minneapolis Symphony un- 
der Dimitri Mitropoulos, Nov. 9; the 
Denver Orchestra on Nov. 23; and the 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Artur Rodzinski on Dec. 14. 





Hilda Burke on Ford Hour 


Hilda Burke, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, will appear on the series of 
broadcasts arranged for the Ford Hour. 
Her name was inadvertently omitted 
from the list published a fortnight ago. 
lhe appearance is scheduled for Dec. 21. 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 12) 


of concerts in Carnegie Hall at popular 
prices. Enthusiasm ran high throughout the 
evening, reaching the proportions of an 
ovation for Mr. Szigeti after his perform- 
ance of Ernest Bloch’s new orchestral ver- 
sion of the ‘Baal Shem’ suite. At the top of 
his form, the violinist gave beautiful per- 
formances, technically and in quaiity of 
tone, of both this work and the solo part 


Reginald Stewart Joseph Szigeti 
of the orchestrated Corelli piece. ‘Baal 
Shem’ readily withstands the elaboration 
and takes on an additional savor of the 
East as the result of Bloch’s adroit instru- 
mentation. Still, the three pieces seem 
rather small for such fullness of utterance. 
This was a first performance in its new 
dress of music amply familiar in the origi- 
nal for violin and piano. 

Vigorously and ably led by Mr. Stewart, 
the orchestra gave forthright and vital per- 
formances of the overture, the symphony 
and the tone poem. If not flawless in its 
detail, the ensemble met the exactions of 
those works with credit to the players and 
their leader. 


Hoyen Opens Series in Brooklyn 

George Hoyen, young American conduc- 
tor, led the first concert of the WNYC 
Orchestra at the 
Brooklyn Museum on 
Oct. 19. This orches- 
tra is a new unit of 
the New York City 
WPA Music Pro- 
ject. Mr. Hoyen con- 
ducted the Overture 
to the opera ‘Oedipe 
a Colonne’ by Sac- 
chini, arranged by 
Franko, which re- 
ceived its first local 
performance, and an 
American work, Pre- 
lude and Toccata, 
Op. 43, by Gardner 
Read. The remainder 
of the program consisted of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Symphony, and excerpts 
from Strauss’s ‘Die Fledermaus’. 


George Hoyen 


WPA Orchestra Plays Gutman Work 

The first performance of a suite by Ar- 
thur Gutman from his ballet ‘Gates of 
Dawn’, was played by the WPA Orchestra, 
Charles Adler conducting, in the Brooklyn 
Museum on the afternoon of Oct. 19. The 
scenario of the ballet is founded on a story 
by Julian Seaman based on an episode in 
Kenneth Graham’s ‘The Wind in the Wil- 
lows’. 

Maynor Opens Detroit Series 

Detroit, Oct. 17.—Dorothy Maynor, 
Negro soprano, opened the annual Ma- 
sonic Temple Series with a recital in 
Masonic Temple Auditorium on Oct. 
15, substituting for Fritz Kreisler, who 
was to have made his first appearance 
here. The auditorium, seating 4,600, 
was nearly filled for the recital. Miss 
Maynor chose an impressive and diffi- 
cult program, ranging through Richard 
Strauss, Debussy, Tchaikovsky and 
Schubert, to conclude with a group of 
Negro Spirituals. With Arpad Sandor 
at the piano, Miss Maynor was wholly 
satisfactory. Be Oh Ser 
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FOUR ARTISTS GIVE JOINT 
RECITALS IN LOS ANGELES 


Kurenko and Rabinowitch Appear for 
Friday Morning Club— Ebell Club 
Brings Gimpel and _ Beal 
Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—Maria Ku- 
renko and Max Rabinowitch gave a 
joint recital for the Friday Morning 
Club on Oct. 3. She sang in ‘Arieta 
Antica’ by Lotti, the Gluck Melody and 
Mozart's ‘Alleluja’ with fire and imagi- 
nation, Her unusual French group and 
a last half devoted to Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky and _ Rimsky - Korsakoff 

were each well interpreted. 

The Ebell Club opened on Oct. 6, 
with Jakob Gimpel, pianist, and Eula 
Beal, contralto. Mr. Gimpel’s tone was 
impressive, his technique brilliant and 
his readings graced with nuance and 
color. He played works by Chopin, 
Albeniz, Debussy and Dohnanyi. 

Miss Beal, one of the prize-winners 
at the June convention of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs held in this city, 
looked like a Florentine maiden from 
a classic painting and revealed an ex- 
traordinary voice of resonance and 
range. She sang songs by Rossi, Lully, 
Debussy, Grieg, Carpenter, Needham, 
Watts and Bridge. 

Doris Niles, dancer, a native daugh- 
ter, presented a program with Serge 
Leslie on Oct. 2 in the Ebell Theater. 
The dances were sometimes sur les 
pointes, sometimes on Spanish heels 
with talkative castanets. Miss Niles 
has lost none of her highly developed 
sense of theater. I. M. J. 


TORONTO PHILHARMONIC 
CONCLUDES CONCERTS 





MacMillan, Kindler and Borre Con- 
duct with Speaks, Thomas and 
Battle as Soloists 


Toronto, Oct. 15.—Internationally 
known guest conductors and artists fea- 
tured the closing concerts of the To- 
ronto Philharmonic. On Sept. 18, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan conducted the or- 
chestra and Thomas L. Thomas, bari- 
tone, was guest artist. Hans Kindler 
was conductor on Sept. 25 and again 
on Oct. 2. Mr. Kindler is a great 
favorite in Toronto and at each concert 
Was given an ovation by the large 
audience, 

At the first concert of this series, 
Margaret Speaks, soprano, was soloist: 
and at the second, Rex Battle, pianist, 
appeared with the orchestra in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra No. 1. The final concert of the 
season on Oct. 9, brought back Cesar 
Borre, Belgian conductor, now resident 
in Canada. The assisting artists were 
three famous stars of the Russian 
Ballet: Nina Stroganova of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo; Lila Volkova 
of the Metropolitan Opera Ballet; and 
Vladimir Dokoudovsky also of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. R.H.R. 





HAYDN WORK TO BE SUNG 
BY BETHLEHEM CHORUS 


To Mark City’s Bi-centennial in Feb- 
ruary—Begin Rehearsals for 
Yearly Bach Festival 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Oct. 17.—The 
Bethlehem Bach Choir resumed re- 
hearsals in preparation for the thirty- 
fifth annual festival, to be held on May 
15 and 16; on Oct. 6 in Trinity Parish 
Hall with a large percentage of former 
members in attendance, 

Ifor Jones, conductor, announced that 
the program for next year’s festival will 


include the Magnificat, the Motet 
‘Come, Jesu, Come’, in addition to sev- 
eral Cantatas, some of which have been 
presented at previous festivals. As has 
been the custom, the Mass in B Minor 
will be presented on Saturday. 

As its contribution to the Bethlehem 
3i-Centennial Celebration, the Bethle- 
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Florence French 

Cuicaco, Oct. 18.—Florence’ French, 
widow of Charles F. French and owner and 
editor of The Musical Leader, died on Oct. 
14 at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
LeRoy Demerath, following a few days’ ill- 
ness of pneumonia. Mrs. French, who was 
a native of London, England, was trained 
as a concert pianist and at one time was 
a pupil of Leopold Godowsky. She came to 
this countrv with her husband and in 1900 
they established The Musical Leader with 
its main office here and a branch in New 
York. Following the death of her husband 
in 1916, Mrs. French continued the publica- 
tion of the periodical with the assistance of 
her daughters, Evelyn Smith, Josenhine De- 
merath and Florence Ward. A son, Jasper, 
was killed in the aviation service during the 
first World War. Mrs. French is survived 
by four daughters and one son. 


Paul Viardot 

A dispatch from Vichy, France, an- 
nounces the recent death in Algiers of Paul 
Viardot, a grandson of Manuel Garcia and 
son of Pauline Viardot-Garcia. Mr. Vi- 
ardot, who was eighty-four years old, had 
been at one time a conductor at the Paris 
Opéra. He was born in Courtavenel, 
France, in 1857. A musical prodigy at the 
age of fifteen, he was a violin pupil of 
Léonard at the Paris Conservatory. He 
wrote various compositions for violin and 
chamber-music combinations, also ‘Histoire 
de la Musique’ and ‘Souvenirs d’un Ar- 
tiste’. His mother, who created the role 
of Fidés in the world-premiere of Meyer- 
beer’s ‘Le Prophéte’ also the title-role in 
Gourod’s ‘Sapho’, died in 1910, at the age 
of ninety. 

Florence Chase Briggs 

St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 15.—Florence 
Chase Briggs, wife of Dr. Warren S. 
Briggs, and for a number of years Must- 
cAL AMERICA’s correspondent in this city 
and Minneapolis, died at her home here 
on Sept. 23. Mrs. Briggs was vitally in- 
terested in the musical life of the city. She 
was born in Hancock, Mich., March 30, 
1862, and received her early musical edu- 
cation at the State Normal School in 
Potsdam, N. Y. She first taught music in 
North Carolina, but on coming to St. Paul 
continued her studies here. An early mem- 
ber of the Schubert Club, serving also as 
its president for twenty-five years, she was 
instrumental in starting the Fortieth An- 
niversary Scholarship Fund in 1922. She 
was also active in raising the $60,000 fund 
for the municipal organ. 


Antonina Paderewska Wilkonska 

PELHAM Mawor, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Mme. 
Antonina Paderewska Wilkonska, only 
sister of the late Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
pianist and at one time Premier of Poland, 
died here on Oct. 6, after a short illness. 
She had passed her eighty-third birthday 
on Oct. 1. She was born in Kurilovka, 
Poland, then a Russian province, on Oct. 
1, 1858, and as a child played duets with 
her famous brother. Her husband is said 
to have died more than fifty years ago 
and as far as is known, no near relatives 
survive. 


Jef Denyn 
MecuHiin, Bercium, Oct. 10.—Jef 
Denyn, the most famous carilloneur in the 
Low Countries, died here on Oct. 8, fol- 
lowing a fall in the street a few days pre- 
viously, fracturing his skull. He was sev- 
enty-nine years old. He had been official 


hem Bach Choir will perform Haydn's 
oratorio ‘The Creation’ in Packer Me 
morial Chapel on Feb. 22, assisted by 
eminent soloists and members of th: 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This work wa 
said to be performed for the first tim« 
in this country in the Moravian Church 
sethlehem, in the year 1811. 


Bell Master of the city from 1881, unti 
compelled to retire by the age limit, in 
1932.. Mr. Denyn tested the bells of the 
carillon of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church given by John D. Rockefeller in 
memory of his mother, at the foundry i: 
Croyden, England, before they wer 
shipped to this country, In 1927, he visited 
the United States to inaugurate the caril 
lon of sixty bells bought by public sub 
scription in Albany, N. Y., and was, at 
that time, heard in different parts of th 
country. 


George Lehmann 

Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 16—George Leh 
mann, violinist, conductor and teacher, died 
here in hospital on Oct. 14, after a long 
illness, in his seventy-seventh year. Mr. 
Lehmann was born in New York and stu- 
died violin at the Leipzig Conservatory 
with Schradieck and Hermann and later 
in Berlin with Joachim. His theoretic 
studies were with Lammers and Jadassohn. 
He toured this country with the Lehmann 
Quartet and conducted the Cleveland Or- 
chestra from 1886 to 1889. He settled in 
New York in 1894, and was later for a 
time on the staff of MustcaL America. In 
1907 he went to Berlin but returned to New 
York in 1916, opening his own violin 
school. He wrote various works dealing 
with violin playing. 


Henry S. Snyder 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., Oct. 20.—Henry S. 
Snyder, president of the Bach Choir, died 
at his home here on Oct. 1. He was 
seventy-two years old. Mr. Snyder, for- 
merly executive vice-president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company was born in this 
city on May 21, 1869. He entered the 
employ of the Bethlehem Iron Company, 
as the organization was then called, in 
1891, and gradually rose to the position of 
vice-president. He retired voluntarily in 
1925. He became actively identified with 
the Bach Choir shortly before the death of 
Dr. Frederick Wolle, for many years its 
conductor, in 1933. 


John Denues 


BALtimorE, Mp., Oct. 20.—John Denues, 
formerly Music Education Director of the 
Baltimore public school system, died on 
Oct. 12 at his home at Round Bay after a 
long illness, at the age of sixty-six. Mr. 
Denues retired in July. He was also for 
a number of years organist and choirmas- 
ter at the Church of Grace and St. Peter. 


Theodore Cassebeer 

Theodore Cassebeer, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Steinway & Sons, died in hospital 
on Oct. 11, following a brief illness. He 
was sixty-three years old. He was a 
cousin of the sons of the founder of the 
piano company and entered its employ in 
1896. He was made factory manager and 
a director in 1919, and later, vice-president. 
He resigned in 1939. 


James Joseph Carroll 


James Joseph Carroll, baggage master 
and assistant librarian of the New York 
Philharmonic since 1917, died in a sani- 
torium in New Jersey on Aug. 26. He 
was born in New York Feb. 28, 1883, 
and made his home in Long Branch, N. 
His wife survives him. 


Helen V. Pritchard 
IrHaca, N. Y., Oct. 10—Helen \ 
Pritchard, harpist, who had appeared 
soloist in concert and had also been 
member of various orchestras, died he: 
on Oct. 1, in her forty-second year. 














NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES “POPS” 


Levant Is Last Soloist of Series 
—Response Gratifies 
Management 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The 
National Symphony, with Oscar Levant 
as soloist, closed the Capital’s first sea- 

son of Pops concerts on Oct. 11. 
More than 20,000 persons attended the 








Washington Times-Herald 


After Appearing as Soloist with the National 

Symphony "Pops", Oscar Levant Joins His 

Wife, the Former June Gale of the Theatre 
and Films, in His Dressing Room 


orchestra’s seven Riverside Stadium 
events. Near-capacity crowds of 3,000 
were the rule, although the star of “In- 
formation Please” packed every avail- 
able seat from the ringside tables to 


audience in 
featuring 


the top bleachers. Levant’s 
cluded 4,600. His concert, 


music by Gershwin, was a program 
thrown in after the regular three-weeks 
season was over. The fact that seats 


for it were sold out a few hours after 
they went on sale reflects not only the 
pianist’s popularity, but also the enthus 
iastic way Washington took to the con 
certs that combined beer and _ light 
music. 

Hans Kindler permanent conductor of 
the symphony, gave the orchestra’s new 
experiment a good send off by directing 
the opening concert on Sept. 22. Then 
Rudolph Ganz conducted three concerts, 
with Elsie Houston appearing 
ist on Sept. 25; Sigurd Rascher, saxo- 
phonist, on Sept. 29, and Margaret 
Speaks on Oct. 2. Howard Mitchell, 
first ’cellist of the Orchestra, took over 
the baton for the Oct. 6 concert with 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, 
duo-pianists, appearing as soloists. On 
a Victor Herbert program on Oct. 9 
Sylvan Levin of Philadelphia conducted 


as solo 


with Mary Lida Bowen, soprano; I] 
wood Gary, tenor, and Drusilla Huff- 
master, pianist, as soloists. Mr. Levin 


also conducted the final concert. 

So enthusiastic is J. P. Hayes, the 
orchestra’s manager, over the results of 
the Pops series which he was largely 
responsible for inaugurating, that he has 
declared they will definitely go on an 
other year. ‘We are gratified,” he said 
of this initial Pops venture in Washirg 
ton, “because the deficit was not pro 
hibitive. 3esides filling an apparent 
public need (judging from the crowds) 
for inexpensive entertainment the Pops 
give extra employment to seventy mem- 
bers of our orchestra.” 

The Orchestra’s regular season—its 
eleventh—gets underway on Nov. 2 
when José Iturbi will be soloist at Con 
stitution Hall. Dr. Kindler will conduct 
Featured on this program will be the 
first performance anywhere of ‘Accel- 
erations’, written for the National Sym- 
phony by Roy Harris. Jay WaLz 
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ROCHESTER SOCIETY 
ELECTS PRESIDENT 


Lovejoy Succeeds Snyder as 

Head of Civic Music—End 

Year with Surplus Fund 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The 
Civic Music Association held 
its annual luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce on Oct. 6 and elected Frank 
W. Lovejoy, chairman of the board of 
Eastman Kodak Company, as president 
to succeed LeRoy E. Snyder, who has 
been president for the last three years. 

Reporting for Raymond N. Ball, 
treasurer, Frederick D. Whitney an- 
nounced that for the first time since 
1937, the association finished the year 
with an operating surplus. The op- 
erating cost was slightly over $300,000 
and the surplus was $1,116. Arthur M. 
See, executive secretary, told the mem- 
bers that the association suffered a 
deficit of approximately $1,500 on the 
Metropolitan Opera Company visit mak- 
ing the third successive year that this 
attraction has been in the red. The cost 
of presenting the opera is said to be 
about $15,000 annually. 

Deficit Reduced 


In addition to the operating surplus, 
Mrs. Robert Ranlet, chairman of the 
women’s committee of the Rochester 
Philharmonic, reported that the deficit 
of the organization accumulating since 
1933, had been reduced from $21,385 to 
$8,749 through private subscriptions for 
that specific purpose, and sale of rec 
ords sponsored by the association. The 
membership of the association is 9,522, 
claimed to be the largest number of any 
musical association in the country. 

The executive secretary announced 
that the Rochester Philharmonic will 
make two tours again this season, one 
covering New England territory, includ 
ing concerts for the first time at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Dartmouth College, in 
December, and a second one in March 
that will include West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 

Other officers elected by the 
tion are: vice-presidents, Mrs. Robert 
Ranlet, Mrs. Albert F. Sulzer, Bernard 
FE. Finucane and L. Dudley Field; treas- 
urer, Raymond N. Ball; assistant treas- 
urer, Frederic D. Whitney, and execu- 


Rochester 


associa- 


tive secretary, Arthur M. See. The 
following were named directors for 
three vears: Leonard Lee Bacon, Mrs. 


Mrs. George D. B. 
3oylan, Herbert W. 
Bramley, Albert B. Eastwood, Marion 
B. Folsom, Richard T. Ford, M. Wren 
Gabel, Frank Gannett, Dr. Howard 
Hanson, Thomas J. Hargrave, Sol Heu- 


Harry S. Beardsley, 
Bonbright, John P. 


mann, Albert A. Hopeman, Abram J. 
Katz, David F. Lawless, Frank W. 
Lovejoy, Arthur M. Lowenthal, Ranlet 
Miner, Ernest A. Paviour, Frederick T. 


Pierson, the Right Rev. Bartel H. Rein- 


heimer, Harper Sibley, LeRoy E. Sny- 
der, Douglas C. Townson, Dr. Alan 
Valentine, Mrs. Bert Van Wie, and 
Mrs. William F. Washburn. 


Mary Ertz WILL 





Bartlett and Robertson to Play Britten 
Work 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson will 
introduce Benjamin Britten’s ‘Scottish 
Ballad’ for two pianos and orchestra, 
which was written for and dedicated to 
the duo-pianists, when they appear as 
soloists at two concerts by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony under Eugene Goossens 
on Nov. 28 and 29. Other orchestral 
engagements will include: the Seattle 
Symphony under Sir Thomas Beecham, 





Oct. 27; the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
under Werner Jansen, Oct. 30; and 
three concerts in March with the Chi- 


cago Symphony under Frederick Stock. 
They will give a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Dee. 9, 


John Lowier Rocunesed for Opera 


John Lawler, bass winner of the 
men’s division of the contest spor red 
by the Chicago Opera Company jast 
year, has been re-engaged by the i 
cago Opera Company and is to sine his 
third season with the Philadelphi:-La 
Scala Opera Company in perforn):*ces 
of ‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘O- 


vatore’, ‘Carmen’ and ‘Tosca’, In | eb- 


ruary he will sing the Bonze in ° [a- 
dame Butterfly’ in Trenton and he 
Spring he will play the part of iar 
Lawrence in a special performai in 
Philadelphia of Gounod’s ‘Rome «nd 
Juliet’. He will also appear in cone: rts 
and as bass soloist for a performa of 
‘The Messiah’ to be presented | he 


Philadelphia Choral Society. 
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NAMED MONTREAL CONDUCTOR 


Désiré Defauw, Who Has Assumed Per- 
manent Conductorship of La Société 
des Concerts Symphoniques 


MonTreaL, Oct. 16.—Désiré Defauw 
has assumed permanent conductorship 
of La Société des Concerts Symphon- 
iques and will direct all concerts of the 
orchestra’s season, except that of Jan. 
13, when Sir Ernest MacMillan will be 
the guest. The assumption of the per- 
manent conductorship by Mr. Defauw is 
felt to be the most auspicious happening 
in music here since the formation of the 
orchestras of the city. The Belgian 
conductor directed most of last year’s 
concerts and literally remade the Or- 
chestra of Les Concerts Symphoniques, 
adding many works to the repertoire 
which had not been attempted before. 
Last year Mr. Defauw completed the 
season with a Beethoven cycle during 
which the nine symphonies were given 
in the course of four concerts. A similar 
festival, rumored to be devoted to 
Brahms, is expected to take place at the 
end of the current season. T.A. 
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FEDERATION WINNERS 
APPEAR IN CHICAGO 


Three Young Artists of State 
Contest Give Joint Recital 
—Other Events Attract 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Louisa Hoe, so- 
prano; Chester Bielski, violinist, and 
Thaddeus Kozuch, pianist, winners of 
the 1941 Young Artists contest of the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, gave 
a joint recital in Kimball Hall on Oct. 
14. 

An attractive stage personality and 
ease of manner was further enhanced 
by the finished style and fluency of Miss 
Hoe’s singing. The voice, of light 
texture, was expertly used and her 
group of such contrasting songs as 
Marx’s ‘Selige Nacht’, the Waltz Song 
from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’, and 
Liszt’s ‘O Quand Je Dors’ had abundant 
variety in color and shading. 

Mr. Bielski’s group contained ‘Nigun’ 
by Bloch and two works by Szymanow- 
ski, ‘Fontaine d’Aréthuse’ and ‘Taran- 
telle’ played with vivid tone and ex- 
cellent phrasing. Mr. Kozuch displayed 
imaginative feeling in three sonatas by 
D. Scarlatti and a Chopin mazurka, 
and ample bravura in Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 6. He also played 
works by Debussy and Dohnanyi. 

Q. 
Harpsichord Ensemble Heard 

The Manuel and Williamson Harpsi- 
chord Ensemble presented music by 
Handel and Mozart on Oct. 12 at the 
second concert in the Chicago Festival 
of Ancient Music. The Goodman Thea- 
ter was sold out for the occasion. Bruce 
Foote, baritone, and several members of 
the Chicago Symphony joined the harp- 
sichordists (Phillip Manuel, Gavin Wil- 
liamson, and Dorothy Lane) to present 
a comprehensive program of the cham- 
ber music of the two composers. The 
symphony men who took part were 
Leonard Sorkin and Oscar Chausow, 











throughout the country. 
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violinists; Milton Preves, violist; Dud- 
ley Powers, ‘cellist, and Florian Muel- 
ler, oboist. 

Frances Biery, blind organist, gave 
a recital in Kimball Hall Oct. 13. She 
seemed completely at ease in the face 
of her instrument’s extremely compli- 
cated mechanical properties. In music 
by Bach, Handel, and a group of Nine- 
teenth Century composers, she demon- 
strated a highly developed musicianship. 
The recital was sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Club of Women Organists. 

The Victor Puppet Opera, created 
and directed by Ernest Wolff, came to 
Kimball Hall on Oct. 6, and for five 
evenings thereafter attracted audiences 
that exceeded the capacities of the hall. 
Tiny figures, clad in richly colored gar- 
ments, moved dramatically about on the 
miniature stage, their movements syn- 
chronized with the recorded singing of 
such stars as Helen Jepson, John 
Charles Thomas, Lawrence Tibbett, and 
Giovanni Martinelli. During the six- 
day engagement the troupe gave ‘La 
Traviata’, ‘Faust’, ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Carmen’, 
and ‘Il Trovatore’. B. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestral 
Association, through its board of di- 
rectors, gave a house warming and tea 
in the association’s new quarters in the 
Fine Arts Building, on Sept. 13. Mrs. 
James G. Shakman, is president and 
manager of the orchestra. 

The board of governors of the Chi- 
cago Opera gave a reception and tea 
in the Casino Club on Oct. 3 in honor 
of the company’s general director, For- 
tune Gallo, and its new artistic director, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Robert Hall Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the board, made 
a short speech in which he said more 
than $50,000 in subscriptions have been 
taken in to date and all boxes for Mon- 
day and Friday night have been sub- 
scribed for. There were brief speeches 
by Mr. Gallo and Mr. Martinelli. 

M. 


TORONTO WITNESSES 
BALLET ENGAGEMENT 


De Basil Troupe Gives Nine 
Performances—John Charles 
Thomas Heard in Recital 


Toronto, Oct. 18—The 1941-1942 
season at Massey Hall was inaugurated 
by the Ballet Russe under the direction 
of Colonel W. de Basil. The Ballet 
gave six evening performances and 
three matinees. Included in the pro- 
grams were: ‘Paganini’, ‘Graduation 
Ball’, ‘Swan Lake’, ‘Aurora’s Wedding’, 
‘Francesca da Rimini’, ‘Presages’, “The 
Blue Danube’, ‘Les Sylphides’, and ‘Coq 
d’Or’. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
opened the music season at Eaton Audi- 
torium on Oct. 9 and 11. Mr. Thomas 
gave two recitals, the initial concerts 
of the Artists Series, presenting an out- 
standing program of songs and operatic 
works. He was generous in his encores 
and received an ovation at each con- 
cert from the capacity audiences. Mr. 
Thomas visited Canada’s great military 
camp on Oct. 10 and gave a concert 
to the troops in training. Mr. Thomas 
has sung in Toronto many times and on 
this visit he maintained his reputation 
as one of the great singers of the pres- 
ent day. Carroll Hollister was an ad- 
mirable accompanist. He contributed 
a group of piano numbers with rare 
feeling and technique. 

An announcement of interest in 
Canadian music was the resignation of 





Dr, A. H. Fricker, who for twenty-five 
years has been conductor of the Men 
delssohn Choir. Dr. Fricker succeeded 
the late Dr. A. S. Vogt who was the 
founder of the choir. Sir Ernest Mac 
Millan, conductor of the Toronto Sym 
phony, has been selected as successor 
to Dr. Fricker. As a first step in the 
new regime of the Mendelssohn Choir 
it has been decided to amalgamate the 
Mendelssohn with the Conservatory 
Choir under the name of the senior 
choir. As a tribute to Dr. Fricker the 
Mendelssohn Choir, in association wit] 
the Toronto Symphony, will give a spe 
cial farewell concert to its former con 
ductor on Feb. 26. 

The Hart House Quartet has an 
nounced a series of four subscription 
concerts to be given in Hart Hous 
Theater, University of Toronto, on Oct 
22, Nov. 12 and 26, and Dec. 10. There 
is one change in the personnel of the 
quartet. Milton Blackstone, who was 
violinist since the quartet was founded 
in 1924, retired and was succeeded by 
Allard de Ridder. Of the original 
Quartet, Boris Hambourg is the onl) 
remaining member. 

Rosert H. Roperts 


JURY TO CHOOSE NEW 
WORKS IN CLEVELAND 


Rodzinski Asks Twenty Cultural 
Leaders to Share Responsi- 
bility for Programs 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 14.—Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski has formed a unique and demo- 
cratic plan of sharing the responsibility 
of the choice of works to be included in 
the programs of the symphony series of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The conductor has invited twenty 
leaders in the cultural life of the com- 
munity to share the responsibility of 
program building with him. The com- 
mittee will act as an advisory board and 
as a special jury for the selection of 
compositions by American composers. 
At least one rehearsal period a month 
will be devoted to the playing of certain 
of the manuscripts submitted to the con- 
ductor. The committee will judge the 
works anonymously, and select the best 
for performance. 

At a meeting held in Severance Hall 
on Oct. 7, Dr. Rodzinski outlined his 
plan and explained reasons for his 
change of policy. It is his desire to 
obtain a cross section of opinion as a 
guide in meeting the tastes of the largest 
number of symphony patrons. He said: 
“Merely reading a new score is not 
always the best method of determining 
its value, some scores which look well 
on paper do not always meet expecta- 
tions in performance. Others which 
have a less promising appearance may 
sound effective when played. Obviously 
the fairest way to appraise them is 
through actual performance. 

The conductor hopes the verdict of 
the committee will be a factor in con- 
vincing audiences that new American 
works have a legitimate place on the 
orchestra’s programs, and may help to 
overcome the opposition of the ultra 
conservative listeners to novelties 
worthy of being heard. Dr. Rodzinski 
added that he could include about ten 
new works on this season’s programs. 
and that only seven first performance: 
were included in the sixtv-eight work 
played by the Cleveland Orchestra last 
season, which was below the percentag« 
of new works played by other majo! 
orchestras. 
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Musical America’s Educational Department 


REINER DISCUSSES THE MAKING OF A CONDUCTOR 


Aspirant Needs Thorough 
Knowledge of Fundamentals 


As Well as Natural Gifts 


By Fritz REINER 


Strauss said to me in a talk about music some 

years ago—that the greatest difficulty is to un- 
learn conducting after having learned it. For you 
have to forget technique to become an artist. Per- 
sonality and the gift of interpretation are things 
which cannot be taught or acquired. But the prepa- 
ration for the career of a conductor entails long, 
hard work and study, before this final stage is 
reached. 

Before anybody decides to become a conductor, 
certain prerequisites are absolutely necessary. He 
must have an accurate ear, rhythmical sensitivity, a 
knowledge of musical theory, harmony and counter- 
point, and familiarity with the instruments of the 
orchestra and their range. He must know not only 
the orchestral literature, but operatic music, chamber 
music and the voice and piano repertoire. He must 
of course be able to read scores fluently, to transpose 
at sight and to play the piano, These are the funda- 
mentals, plus a natural gift for the so-called tech- 
nique of conducting, which I might define as the 
ability to achieve by means of gesture the maximum 
results with the minimum effort. 


| OFTEN think of something which Richard 


Two Schools of Interpretation 


Over two hundred years ago, Johann Mattheson 
wrote some things about conducting in his ‘Der Voll- 
kommene Kapellmeister’, published in 1739, which 
still hold true. His statements are so sound that I 
like to get out my copy of the book (a first edition) 
and show the passage to my students. Mattheson 
says: “The greatest difficulty in performing the work 
of another musician consists in the fact that keen 
powers of judgment are required to catch the mean- 
ing and the sense of unfamiliar ideas. For he who 
has never heard the music as the composer himself 
would like it to be played will have great difficulty in 
conducting it well, and he may easily rob it of its 
true strength and appeal, so that the composer would 
scarcely recognize his own: work, if he happened to 
be present at the performance.” 


There are two schools of interpretation. The first 
school adheres faithfully to the letter of the score. 
The other says: “I love this music, but I feel it this 
way,” and proceeds to make changes. This is a very 
questionable procedure, for it is hard to know where 
to draw the line. My own attitude in the matter can 
be summarized as follows. Since childhood I have 
always loved music, but whereas I only loved it then, 
I reverence it today. Therefore I am very careful 
and examine the whys and hows when I face the 
score of a great master. You cannot “retouch”, 
“adapt” or “interpret” a score according to your 
own ideas, believing that the end justifies the means. 
It is against musical ethics, and I still believe in 
them. 


Today’s Requirements 


Today there are other aspects in the career of a 
conductor which are the product of the developments 
of modern life and music. To be successful, a con- 
ductor must have not only a musical background but 
a wide range of other subjects. In the old days, con- 


ductors were also composers, performing their own 
works. Today the conductor faces new scores by other 
men. He must know the sources of contemporary 
music and he must know the other arts. The modern 
conductor needs a literary background and a techni- 
cal knowledge of the mechanical reproduction of 
music. 


He must be able to think in terms of acousti- 
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cal engineering, cycles, bels and so forth, and know 
the science of the human voice. 


There is every reason to believe that we should 
have young American conductors. Talents are avail- 
able in abundance, if only we had the opportunities 
for them. It is not a problem of supply, but of de- 
mand. There is not sufficient opportunity for young 
conductors to work and gain experience in the 
United States, as there is, or was, in Europe. That 
is why most of the conductors came from Europe, 
for they had a wonderful training ground. Every 
town of fair size had its opera house and orchestra 
and the young musician had something to look for- 
ward to. Conditions in America are improving, but 
we are still very far from the day when the young 
American coming out of school could say to his 
teachers: “Now I want a job. I have learned the 
mechanics of my profession and I am ready to go to 
work.” Even in the case of the most talented stn- 
dents of conducting, positions are so scarce and so 
coveted that it is impossible to be sure of their ob- 
taining work. 


Need for Wider Public 


The important posts are held by men of ripe ex- 
perience and great musical gifts, and it would be 
wrong to ask them to step aside for fledgling con- 
ductors who would be as yet unfitted for such re- 
sponsibilities. Unfortunately, the lesser positions, 
such as those of assistant conductor and coach, are in 
most cases non-existent. There has been an enor- 
mous growth of college orchestras, but these more 
or less non-professional groups, despite their great 
services to musical education and appreciation, can- 
not provide a suitable field for the professional con- 
ductor to acquire his training. Many students come 
to me and say that they will take anything that they 
can get, so eager are they to find work. They do not 
understand that there must be more public demand 
for music before a true opportunity for conductors 
will exist. The matter boils down to a financial 
problem. Every orchestra has a great organization 
behind it and it is sustained through the generosity 
of private individuals. These benefactors have to be 
convinced that there is a universal demand for music. 
If we succeed in getting full houses for our orchestra 
concerts, if the public campaigns which are held 
result in sold-out seasons, then public minded citizens 
will step in and support our orchestras because they 
feel that they are performing a civic duty. As most 


American Talent Abundant, 
But Problem is One of Public 
Demand and Not of Supply 


of these people are not themselves musically minded, 
they will not feel the necessity of contributing toward 
the maintenance of orchestras which play before 
half-empty houses. 


America Must Become Music Conscious 


The great mass of the American people must be- 
come music conscious, if we are to have more orches- 
tras. The time will come when the generosity of 
private persons will not be called upon. For when 
music is recognized as a vital necessity in the life of 
the nation, as it is in Europe, public taxes will sup- 
port it. People will not object to a tax of a few cents 
for something which they have come to believe in as 
one of the greatest values in life. But as long as the 
public has to be coaxed into going to symphony con- 
certs by prima donna conductors and soloists, we 
may be sure that no such demand exists, 

Tremendous strides have been made in the last 
twenty years. New orchestras have been established 
and old ones have been improved. The increasing 
sale of phonograph recordings at moderate prices 
has developed a new public interested in symphonic 
music and eager to hear actual performances. And 
the number of good radio sustaining programs has 
grown encouragingly. Less agreeable is the aspect 
of the commercial field. The lack of demand for 
good music on commercial programs shows us 
plainly that the public at large still does not feel the 
need for it. This is the root of the conductorial 
problem of the younger generation. 


A Psychological Problem 


Any experience, of course, is good for a young 
conductor. School orchestras, choral organizations 
and other groups offer an opportunity for practice. 
But there is still a great gap between facing an 
orchestra of fellow students and an orchestra of sea- 
soned, experienced artists. This problem of handling 
a group of men is in itself a decisive answer to the 
controversy about child prodigies as conductors. 
They simply do not exist. In any other branch of 
music a child who is fairly proficient on an instrument 
can perform satisfactorily, but in conducting it is 
impossible because of the psychological aspects in- 
volved. I can still remember how greatly I suffered, 
even as a young man, in dealing with orchestras. No 
matter how much I was respected, the older musi- 
cians resented being told how to play by one so 
young. One time I was conducting the Dresden 
State Orchestra, and being only twenty-five I ex- 
pressed my disapproval of a passage dramatically, by 
holding my ears. A flute player in the orchestra 
stood up and said: “Herr Hofkapellmeister, if you 
continue to express yourself in this manner, the 
orchestra will refuse to play for you.” The men who 
had been playing for half a lifetime at their desks 
were not going to allow a young conductor to criti- 
cize them so drastically! To establish the necessary 
discipline and understanding between leader and 
musicians, a poise and knowledge of human psychol- 
ogy is required which no child could possibly possess. 


The more that young musicians do to increase pub- 
lic demand for music, the more they will accomplish 
for their own professional security in the future. We 
have no reason to complain of a lack of talent or of 
resources in America. What we need is a vast in- 
crease in the number of people who sincerely love 
and understand music and who feel it as a need in 
their daily lives. We need a public which will de- 
mand more orchestras, more opera houses, more con- 
certs, and which will also make music a part of home 
life. The opportunities are all before us. 





COMMANDING figure among 
4 violinists and violin teachers of 
the East is Anna Babette Eichhorn, of 
the faculty of Lasell Junior College at 
\uburndale, Mass., where she has 
taught violin and 
ensemble with not- 
able success for 
many years. She 
holds high rank as 
a concert artist, 
always much in 
demand as _ soloist 
and ensemble art- 
ist. In early youth 
she served over- 
seas with a concert 
unit during World 
War I; she has 
toured the United 
States, but is best 
known to audiences in her native New 
England, family interests keeping her 
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Heard and “cold... 


By Eu tauia 8. BUTTELMAN 


near home for a large part of her ca- 
reer. 

For several seasons, Miss Eichhorn 
was concertmaster of the MacDowell 
Orchestra under the distinguished ba- 
ton of Georges Longy of the Boston 
Symphony. Currently her duties at La- 
sell are supplemented by part-time 
teaching in a downtown studio in Bos- 
ton. In private life Miss Eichhorn is 
the wife of Lewis Cushman; their home 
in Cambridge is one of the fine old 
houses of that historic city, furnished 
with many specimens of early American 
craftsmanship. 

Although seldom separated from her 
busy fiddle (which is a choice instru- 
ment, by the way), Miss Eichhorn, 
when in the mood for such adventures, 
can put food together in a manner to 
tease the palate of a gourmet. These 
occasions are something to remember 
by those fortunate enough to witness 
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her culinary prowess, which ordinarily 
she prefers to keep a secret even from 
herself. Of her many enthusiasms, per- 
haps the keenest is her work with 
Emanuel Ondricek, master violin peda- 
gogue, with whom at intervals she 
coaches. An original wit makes her a 
delightful companion ; but enhancing all 
her other attributes is her genius for 
the kind of friendship and relationship 
with her fellow-beings based on truth, 
loyalty and a staunchness more un- 
shakable than Gibraltar. 

ok * *” 

A music supervisor who has lately 
attracted attention by a series of un- 
usual articles appearing in the Music 
Educators Journal is Ruth Jenkin, a 
teacher in the Kansas schools since her 
graduation from Southwestern College 
in 1934. Miss Jenkin’s articles, written 
amusingly in the form of letters ad- 
dressed to a friend called “Dear Lucy”, 
contain much sound advice to a begin- 
ning music teacher, and are being re- 
ceived with approbation by readers of 
the Journal. 

When asked by her editors for per- 
sonal data, Miss Jenkin revealed (‘‘this 
is the most I have ever written about 
myself”, she said, “and I hope I won’t 
regret it”) that she has lived in three 
states, loves travel so well that she has 
spared vacation time for but a handful of 
summer school sessions, would “rather 
plan a program than eat’, enjoys most 
the work with her robed grade school 
choir, indulges in violin playing and 
writing as hobbies, likes people and 
finds human nature fascinating (“being 
a minister’s daughter, I have seen a lot 
of it’’). 

If her “Dear Lucy” debut into print 
may be taken as a criterion, it seems 
not unlikely we shall hear more of Ruth 
Jenkin. 

x * 

Walter H. Butterfield, director of 
music in the Providence, R. I., schools 
and former president of the MENC, en- 
compassed a pleasant mixture of work 
and play through the vacation months. 
After condutting a course in leadership 
training for music lovers and teachers 
of choral groups at Fletcher Farm, an 
educational and recreational center in 
the Green Mountain country at Proc- 
torsville, Vt., Dr. Butterfield went on 
to East Dixfield, Me., and later to the 
Sourednahunk region for a stretch of 
the camping which is his delight. 

In a letter written while at Fletcher 
Farm, Mrs. Butterfield related an inci- 
dent which may or may not have any- 
thing to do with her spouse’s calligra- 
phy. It appears that Dr. Butterfield 
wrote a card to a well-known publish- 
ing house, requesting them to send him 
a dozen batons by a certain Miss Blank. 
Some time thereafter Miss Blank ar- 
rived at a dinner party in a rather 
breathless state, explaining that “I 
would have been here earlier, but I did 
so want to get that dozen balloons for 
Dr. Butterfield; I have them here”. An 
office girl had read the message over 
the telephone to Miss Blank. 

Sequel to the story should interest all 
who are concerned with national econ- 
omy: The class, being clever, promptly 
seized upon the balloon sticks to replace 
the defaulting batons. And the balloons ? 
“Well, they will be used”, firmly asserts 
resourceful New Englander, Alma But- 
terfield. 

x * x 

Music at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., is off to a flying start under the 
leadership of Mark Biddle, new head 
of that province. Mr. Biddle comes to 
Knox from Winthrop College for Wo- 
men at Rock Hill, S. C. He is now be- 
ginning rehearsals with the Knox Col- 
lege Symphony, a body whose person- 
nel is not limited to the college, but is 


augmented by eligible musicians fro 
Galesburg and vicinity. 

The Knox band will also be directed 
by Mr. Biddle. This activity give 
promise of being a stimulating one, i: 
view of Mr. Biddle’s success with th 
student band at Winthrop Colleg 
which gained considerable notice as oi 
cial band for the state, playing man 
times for the governor and being sen' 
to the New York World’s Fair. “Who's 
Who in Music” lists Mr. Biddle’s name, 
and he is on the membership roll of th 
MENC. 

* * * 

Michigan again claims Haydn Mo. 
gan as an educator. Mr. Morgan, who 
left the directorship of music in the 
Grand Rapids schools some years ago 
to accept a similar position in the pub- 
lic schools of Newtonville, Mass., has 
resigned to become music director at 
Michigan State Normal School in Ypsi- 
lanti. Mr. Morgan, a member of the 
MENC executive committee, succeeds 
Frederick Alexander, who is retiring. 

x 

Seneca School at Rochester, N. Y., 
lost one of its teaching staff this fall, 
when Mary Jo Russ left to assume her 
new post in the music department of 
the high school in Annapolis, Md. 

x ok Ok 

Ruth Bampton of Beaver College, 
Penn., is spending her year’s leave of 
absence at Redlands University, Cali- 
fornia. 

x * * 

A prominent music educator of the 
Northwest, Stanley Teel, widely known 
through his work with the Northwest 
MEC and the Montana Music Educa- 
tors Association, has been released for 
a year from his duties at Montana State 
University to enter upon the work of 
state supervisor of music. 

* * * 

Writing of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 
in the September issue, this department 
omitted mention of the interesting and 
important fact that Miss Kinscella was 
granted an earned Ph. D. at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, making her now 
a professor of music. 

x * * 

Fresh honors fall to Richard W. 
Grant, director of music at Pennsylva- 
nia State College and member of the 
executive board of the MENC. The 
Chicago Conservatory recently _ be- 
stowed upon him a musical doctorate; 
Gladys Swarthout accepted a_ similar 
degree at the same time. The Chicago 
Conservatory, as may not be generally 
known, combines the old Bush Conser- 
vatory with the Chicago, and is not to 
be confused with the Chicago Musical 
College presided over by Rudolph Ganz. 





Zeckwer-Hahn Academy to Give Series 
of Recitals 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Dr. Frederick 
E. Hahn, president-director of the Zeck- 
wer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
now in its seventy-second season, an- 
nounces a series of recitals by members of 
the faculty, guest-artists, and advanced ar- 
tist-students. Thus far announced are Am- 
leto Diamante and Julius Kunstler, vio- 
linists; David Sokoloff, pianist and com- 
poser ; Lynne Wainwright, solo harpist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Frederick 
Homer and William B. Swayze, baritones. 
Also announced is a subscription series of 
five recitals by Vadim Hrenoff, pianist, 
tracing the development of keyboard music 
from Bach to the present day. W. E. S. 


Mario Pupils Appear with New Opera 
Andzia Kuzak and Louise Bernharit, 
artist pupils of Queena Mario, are appea 
ing in the current productions of the New 
Opera Company. Miss Kuzak is singing the 
role of Despina in all the performances of 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ and Miss Bernhardt w'!! 
appear as the Countess in ‘Pique Dam 
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BOOKS: Lang Writes of Music in Western Civilization 


6 USIC in Western Civilization’, }\ 

1 Paul Henry Lang (New York, 
V. W. Norton and Company): Reviewed 
by Carleton Sprague Smith. 

This book is a mile-stone in the history 
of music, for never betore has a work of 
such scope and significance appeared in 
this country. ‘Music in Western Civiliza- 
tion’ is an imaginative summary of the en- 
tire history of music. It is not just an- 
other compilation, but a provocative study 
which cannot fail to attract everybody in- 
terested in music. 

Professor Lang has written a fascinating 
book. The task of synthesizing and sum- 
marizing the history of music and placing 
it in our civilization is great. This volume 
was not written overnight. It is the result 
of years of study and the author has de- 
liberated and mulled over many problems 
in great detail. 

As with Spengler’s ‘Decline of the 
West’, specialists in particular fields 
will take exception to certain statements. 
That, however, is not a primary fault, 
because scholars writing general _his- 


tories necessarily have to adopt a 
bird's-eye view of the subject matter. 
This reviewer, for instance, believes 


that Professor Lang overestimates the 
dour side of Calvinism and that he could 
have given metrical psalmody more im- 
portance. On the other hand, the place of 
French music in Western Civilization has 
been given great prominence. This ap- 
proach is certainly gratifying because the 
tendency on the part of many musical 
scholars is to exaggerate the importance 
of Germany and its contribution, The sec- 
tions on Spain, England, and the United 
States are handled with knowledge, skill, 
and tact. Doctor Lang has been objective 
at almost every turn and his departure 
from orthodox theories is most welcome. 


Certain Omissions Noted 


It is perhaps idle to lament certain omis- 
sions, Nevertheless, one would like to have 
read more about Peter Philips, Giovanni 
Groce, Henry Rowland Bishop, and_ the 
instrumental music of Boyce, Avison, and 
Arnold. There is very little mention of 
music in Hispanic America, although it 
was more important than the contributions 
of the Thirteen Colonies. Such a great 
figure as Domenico Zipoli (1675-1727), 
organist of the Gesu Church in Rome, 
spent his last days in Paraguay and Ar- 
gentine, and there were many colonial com- 
posers in Mexico, Peru, and Brazil who 
belong in a study of this sort. Much of this 
information is lacking in the majority of 
North American Libraries and the field 
is a new one in musicological research, but 
a second edition ought not to ignore it. 
Again, there was no reference to Sagard’s 
discussion of Indian music in Canada 
(1636), although there is a review of mu- 
sic in the expanding frontier. Dr. Lang is 
apparently unaware of the admonition to 
the reader in the Bay Psalm Book of 1640, 
which specifically mentions : 

“The verses of these psalms may be 

. sung... as they are collected out 
of our chief musicians by Tho. Ra- 
venscroft”, 

In other words, the Bay Psalm Book 
was simply a book of texts to be sung 
to the harmonizations of the finest FEliza- 
hethan and Jacobean composers in Thomas 
Ravenscroft’s publications of 1621 and 
1633. Such men as John Dowland, Thomas 
Morley, Thomas Thompkins, John Ben- 
nett, Giles Farnaby, John Milton’s father 
and others contributed to this collection. 
The fact, therefore, that no music was 
published in New England before 1698 
does not mean that the Puritans were lack- 








Paul Henry Lang 


ing in it. Importation began early over 
here. 

Dr. Lang is incorrect in saying that 
Charles Theodore Pachelbel (1690-1750), 
son of the Nuremberg organist and com- 
poser, gave concerts in New York and 
Charleston “when such events were al- 
most unheard of in New England”. Pach- 
elbel actually started his concert giving in 
Joston and continued it in Newport, 
Rhode Island, long before he ever went 
to New York or the South. 

The social aspects of music are admir 
ably handled throughout the book, and one 
obtains a splendid idea of music in every 
day life. The chapter on Wagner is es 
pecially suggestive and particularly worthy 
of attention. The references to the dance 
throughout are happy, although here, too, 
the subject might well have had _ fuller 
treatment. 

Dr. Lang could have opened up many 
fields by a more extended bibliography. 
The trained scholar knows where to delve 
to find out more about the problems pre 
sented by the author, but the layman may 
be puzzled occasionally by some of the 
ideas. 

There are notes to every chapter, but 
since there are no chapter headings at the 
top of each page, it is difficult to find them 
in the back of the book, 

The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the appearance of the volume itself and 
the excellent maps which are included. It 
is to be regretted that musical examples 
were not printed, but obviously physical 
difficulties made this impossible. A supple- 
mentary volume of musical and _ pictorial 
examples would add greatly to the value 
of the work as a text book. Such an un- 
dertaking would be quite ambitious and in- 
crease the cost of publication, but it would 
be a great service to students in this coun- 
try. As it is, no one should fail to read 
‘Music in Western Civilization’. 


Survey of Native American Song 

The tangible results of the highly im- 
portant undertaking of bringing together a 
widely embracing collection of the tradi 
tional music that has been the vocal expres- 
sion of America from its pioneer days to 
the present time are to be found in ‘A 
Treasury of American Song’, ostensibly by 
Olin Downes and Elie Siegmeister, albeit 
the collaboration seems to have consisted 
in the writing of an illuminating and deeply 


reflective Introduction by Mr. Downes and 
the gathering and sifting and editing of the 
material by Mr. Siegmeister. The book is 
published by Howell, Soskin & Co. 

Ranging from the early hymns of the 
colonists to the blues and jazz classics of 
today, this collection of some 150 songs, 
most of them of a ballad nature, in prac 
tical arrangements for singing with piano 
accompaniment, constitutes in itself a 
chronicle of the early travail and later 
struggles of the country and holds the mir- 
ror up to the psychology and conditions of 
living of the various elements forming the 
population. 

In his introduction Mr. Downes points 
out that the contents of this volume effec- 
tually refute the fallacy long maintained 
on the part of pedantic persons that Amer- 
ica has no native songs of her own, that 
her only folksongs are those of the Indians 
and the contributions of the Negro, and 
that the remainder of her native music has 
been imported from Europe. And he makes 
the excellent point that inasmuch as folk 
music is created everywhere and, if it 
thrives, it seldom fails eventually to cross 
with another neighboring species, “in no 
country have there been so many cross- 
fertilizations as in America, and in no 
country have these  cross-fertilizations 
given more strength, variety and vigor to 
the native prod*ct”. 

Mr. Downes maintains that “it may well 
devolve upon us, more than any other peo- 
ple, to take up the torch of thought and 
art which has been almost quenched for the 
moment in the old world” and go for- 
ward towards achieving a genuinely mod 
ern, all-inclusive and democratic culture, 
leaving forever behind the stratified living 
and thinking of the past. “In that day we 
will employ all the elements of knowledge 
and the fruits of experience provided from 
our national sources. Among them the 
scholars and artists and other citizens of 
the future will rank high the treasures of 
our popular music”. 

Mr. Siegmeister has collected 142 songs, 
in all, representative of all moods, with 
\merican classics by such composers as 
William Billings, Francis Hopkinson and 
Stephen Foster supplying a sturdy back- 
hone, and he has grouped them not accord- 
ing to locality but in relation to the period 
and the character of the text. The classifi- 
cations are given as, ‘Plymouth Rock to 
Bunker Hill’, ‘In Freedom We're Born’, 
‘Thar She Goes’, ‘Ho Boys, Ho’, ‘Toocha 
che in His Heel’, ‘Year of Jubilo’, ‘Court- 
ing, Love and Children’, ‘Cripple Creek te 
Old Smoky’, ‘The Old Chizzum Trail’, ‘On 
the Job’, ‘Big Men and Bad Men’, ‘Heart 
Throbs and Monkeyshines’, “The Wicked 
City’, ‘The Melting Pot’, ‘The ’10’s and 
'20’s’ and ‘Broadway to Route 66’. 

‘Thar She Goes’ is the section devoted 
to sailor songs; “Toothache in His Heel’ 
groups ‘Old Dan Tucker’, ‘Old Zip Coon’ 
and the less familiar ‘Lubly Fan’ and 
‘Walk-Jaw-Bone’ and ‘Alabado’; ‘Cripple 
Creek to Old Smoky’ illustrates the spon 
taneity of the mountain balladeers of the 
Virginias, the Carolinas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and ‘Year of Jubilo’ summar 
izes the Civil War output. There are so 
many unfamiliar songs once widely current 
that the book offers an intriguing and re- 
warding voyage of discovery. 


A Simplified Course in Sight-Singing 

\n admirably designed course in music 
reading based upon the systematic study of 
intervals is offered by Allan Nern in 
‘Simplified Sight-Singing’, published by the 
Elkan-Vogel Co. In the drill work out- 
lined the author focuses attention upon the 
opening interval of each of the tunes used, 





and he proceeds in orderly fashion from 
the half-step up to the major seventh, 
Thus, the first example is the ‘Barcarolle’ 
from ‘Tales of Hoffmann’, which opens 
with an ascending half-step, while ‘All 
Through the Night’ is used for its initial 
descending half-step. Then ‘Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground’ begins with an ascend- 
ing major second and ‘Old Folks at Home’, 
with a descending interval of the same 
measurement. The example given of be- 
ginning with a rising perfect fifth is Wag- 
ner's ‘Song to the Evening Star’, whereas 
the same interval descending introduces 
‘Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella’. And 
so on to the ascending major seventh of 
‘Oh, Earth, Farewell’ from ‘Aida’ and the 
descending interval of that denomination 
that opens Hammond's ‘Sing While You 
Work’. A concise and practical glossary 
is given at the end. Li 


Wagner's Letters to His Seamstress 

Although Wagner's instructions and ex 
cuses in lieu of payment to a seamstress 
are of no great import in the history of 
the man, they are naturally interesting and 
often revealing. Frederick Ungar (N. Y.) 
has published, for the first time in Eng- 
lish, a collection of the composer's letters 
to Bertha Goldwag, Viennese seamstress, 
translated by Sophie Prombaum,_ titled 
‘Richard Wagner and the Seamstress’, 
with an introduction and epilogue by Leon 
ard Liebling and accompanied by the bit 
ing comments of Daniel Spitzer. Mr. Lieb 
ling narrates the history of these letters 
which were procured from Frau Goldwag 
at the instigation of Brahms and _ first 
printed by Spitzer, Viennese columnist 
and anti-Wagnerian, in 1877, Aiter pass- 
ing from one hand to another they were 
finally bought by the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D. C., where they remain. 
rhe letters themselves are generally short 
and succinet. They explain why Wagner is 
unable to pay the trifling debts at a given 
time, or discuss fabrics, colors and designs 
that coincide with his sybaritic taste. The 
comments by Spitzer on each of these 
harmless letters are cruel and often unjust, 
but valuable as an example of the bit- 
terness of the defunct war between the 
Brahmsians and Wagnerites. kK, 


Angna Enters Play Published 


Angna Enters, whose talents as dance- 
mime, painter and composer have earned 
high praise in each art circle, laid claim to 
consideration as both playwright and _ his- 
torian in a drama of Inquisition Spain in 
four acts, ‘Love Possessed Juana’ (New 
York: Twice a Year Press.) She also 
composed incidental music of Moorish and 
early Flemish mood, provided for ballets in 
the drama and designed the stage sets. 
Much of the little volume is devoted to 
explanatory notes on the history of Juana, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, who tradition says was mad, or pos- 
Miss Enters tries to prove that it 
was love alone that made her seem mad, 
love and the willful cruelty of parents, hus- 
band and son. The play deals with the 
revulsion of an_ intelligent, noble girl 
against the inhumanities of the Inquisition. 
Her undying affection for her parents is 
not altered by their brutality, and her love 
for her husband, Philip, later King of the 
Holy Roman Empire, is undampened by 
his indifference and his cruel ambition. We 
see a tragic woman fawning over the dogs 
that tear her heart. There is no saving 
grace in any of the characters that sur- 
round her, and Juana has no faults. There- 
fore she is imprisoned as mad, misused by 

(Continued on page 34) 
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FREUND-NAUEN 


Announces the opening of her new studio 
175 West 73rd St. New York City 





Freund-Nauen are: 
soprano, 


Tel: SC.4-4864 


SHACKO, 


Eminent European Vocal Teacher 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
(Method- 


Among the many distinguished artists who have worked with Mme. 


Jean De Resske) 


ADRIENNE AMES, contralto, MARIA 
BRENT RICCARDS, tenor, and others. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACHING IN 
Recital—Oratorio—Opera—Radio—Repertoire 
Hotel Ansonia, 2107 B’way, N.Y.C., SU. 7-3300 


KARL 


ANDRIST 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Mot.: Bernard R. LaBerge, 2 West 46th St., New York 


Louis Bachner 


Teacher of Marjorie Lawrence, Sigrid Onégin, 
Ria Ginster, yp Schlusnus, Julius Huchn 
many others 


Hotel Preto New York City 
CHARLES A. 


BAKE R 


Faculty: Juilliard Summer School 
COACH—CONDUCTOR 
torio—Opera—General 











Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. SU 7-3300-2860 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
134 West 58th Street New York City 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-3958 


BARTH 


“How to teach Piano-Harmony 
Improvisation” -Modern Approach 
Barbizon Plaza-36th fir., 101 W. 58 St., New York City 


COENRAAD V. — 
panist-Coac. 
Hotel By — 5 St. and - Ave., N.Y 
Tel.: Circle 7-3900 Apartment 1623 


JEAN BUCHTA 


Integrated Courses in Practical Harmony 
Piano and Composition Analysis 


Wednesdays 241-17 Chureh St. 
818 sn ag? Hall, “Ny. Y.c. Douglaston, . bp we V 
Tel.: Cl. 7-6279 Tel.: BA. 9-9335 


ENRICO D’AMICIS 


Vocal Instructor 
Voice Placement—Diction—Complete Radio Technique 
Studie 810—Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St., New York City — COlumbus 5-1153 


John Doane 


Teacher of Sin 
ae in Repertoire = Building 


640 Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 


CARLYLE DUNCAN 


Organ, Piano and Vocal Repertoire 
112 SECOND STREET 


GARDEN CITY PARK, L. I. 
Tel.: Garden City 5876 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 


Figueroa School of Music 


Directed by teachers from Paris and 
Madrid Conservatories 
Violin - Piano -’Cello and Ensemble Classes 
161 W. 57th Street, New York 
"Phone: CIrcle 5—4261 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


Provision for Resident Students 
Cireular Upon Request 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
New York Studio: 140 E. 58th St.—RE. 4-5754 


IVAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 
Studio: 46 West S4th Street, New York City 








Pianist 
Composer 



































Aubrey ae. baritone, oe of John 
Alan Haughton, was soloist with the 
WPA New York City Symphony, with 
Zoltan Fekete conducting, at the Brook- 
lyn Museum on Oct. 5, and at the Museum 
of Natural History, Manhattan, on Oct. 8. 

Despina Coulfos, soprano, from Mr. 
Haughton’s studio, was recently engaged 
for the choir of St. Thomas’s Chapel, New 
York, 

ss *@ 

Edwine Behre, pianist and teacher, has 
reopened her studio for the Winter. Dur- 
ing the season Miss Behre will give a 
series of analytical lecture-recitals on 
‘Beethoven and His Thirty-two Sonatas’. 

a 


Joseph Strimer, pianist and composer, 
who arrived recently from Lyons, France, 
has opened a studio at 311 West 95th St. 
in New York where his classes include 
piano harmony and composition, 

ce oe 


Paul Boepple, director of the Dalcroze 
School of Music, gave a demonstration lec- 
ture illustrated by pupils of the school, in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 2. 

* * &* 


Celia Kiviat, pianist and artist-pupil of 
Jean Buchta, recently gave a recital at her 
teacher’s New York studio. Her program 
included works by Bach, Ravel, Debussy, 
Chopin, Tchaikovsky and Mendelssohn. 

* * * 


Romano Romani, teacher of singing, an- 
nounces the opening of his new studio at 
171 West 57th Street, where he has already 
begun his teaching for the Autumn sea- 
son. 

fe 

Queena Mario, has opened her new 
studio for the teaching of singing, at 205 
West 57th Street. 

.- * 


Kemp Stillings has resumed violin teach- 
ing at- her New York studio. 


Marion Rous to Hold Radio Listener’s 
Course at Juilliard 


One of the new courses to be given this 
year at the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music is a radio 
listeners’ course conducted by Marion 
Rous. The course is given on Saturday 
mornings as a forecast of the Sundav after- 
noon broadcasts of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. The class will become familiar in 
advance with the works to be heard. A 
half-hour of ear training supplements the 
lecture. Reminder sheets with “ear cues” 
are provided for use during the broad- 
casts, 


Kortschak Inaugurates Course at 
Manhattan School of Music 


Hugo Kortschak will inaugurate a class 
in conducting at the Manhattan School of 
Music this season. A small ensemble group 
will be available for the playing of scores 
during the classes, and students of special 
ability will be given opportunity to gain 
some conducting experience with the senior 
orchestra of the school. 


La Meri to Leeture 

A series of six performances and six lec- 
tures by La Meri, assisted by the Natya 
Dancers from the School of Natya, is to 
be given at the Master Institute of United 
Arts. The first performance, devoted to 
‘The Hindu Dance’, was to take place on 
Oct. 22. The first lecture, ‘The Trimurti’, 
will be given on Nov. 5. The two series 
will continue until April 1. 


PEABODY SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS MADE KNOWN 


Director dsenene “Makes Public List of 
Awards After Competitive 
Examination 

3ALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—Winners of schol- 
arships and one-year awards at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, have been 
announced by Reginald Stewart, director. 

The Boise Composition Scholarship 
went to Spencer Huffman, Jr.; the Col- 
ston Piano Scholarship to Arlette Totu; 
Peabody Alumni Piano Scholarship to 
Shirley Levin; Peabody School Music 
Choral Scholarship, Theresa Jira; Pea- 
body School Music Orchestra Scholarship, 
James Heller; Peabody Viola Scholarship, 
Louis Adezio; Peabody ’Cello Scholarship, 
Naomi Slovin ; Eva Wentz Ackerman 
Voice Scholarship, Martha Larrimore; 
Eaton Voice Scholarship, Dorothy Gros- 
berg. 

One-year scholarships were awarded in 
bassoon to Frank Tucker; clarinet, John 
Maxwell; flute, John Burgess; French 
horn, Hans Fisher; oboe, Margaret Wil- 
son; trombone, John Potocki; trumpet, 
Richard Smith; tympani, Frank Granof- 
sky, and violin, Melvin Ritter. One-year 
awards were made in clarinet to Cosimo 
Abato; flute, Alvin Goldstein; organ, Wil- 
liam Watkins; piano, Ruth Shepala; 
trombone, Anthony Popoli; trumpet, Rich- 
ard Lawson; violin, Violet Boldogh; voice, 
Robert Bean, Neil Chirico, John Hayes, 
William Maunn, Mary Waltersdorf, and 
Elizabeth Wiest. PX Ges 


Piano Teachers Congress Meets 

The Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York held its first meeting of the season 
on Oct. 2 in Steinway Hall. A large audi- 
ence welcomed the guest speaker, Effa 
Ellis Perfield, who spoke on ‘The Para- 
gon of Rhythmic Counting Applied to All 
Rhythms’. The Studio Talk entitled ‘Atti- 
tudes Toward the So-called Practice Pe- 
riod’ was given by Helen MacGregor, 
composer and teacher, a member of the 
Congress, 


New Choral Group Rehearsing at 
Mannes Music School 

The New Choral Group founded by Carl 
Bamberger in 1939, is holding weekly re- 
hearsals on Wednesday evenings in the 
auditorium of the Mannes Music School. 
The first work to be studied this season 
is Haydn’s ‘The Seasons’. Auditions are 
held every Wednesday at 6.30. 


Harriot Eudora Barrows Opens New 
York and Boston Studios 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, has reopened for the season her 
studios in New York and Boston. She 
teaches at Trinity Court, Boston, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of each week and in 
New York at 134 West 58th Street the 

remainder of the week. 


Fritz Mahler Offers Scholarships 


Two full scholarships in conducting will 
be awarded by Fritz Mahler to deserving 
and talented candidates in both elementary 
and advanced classes which he is conducting 
in New York. Applicants must have know]l- 
edge of piano and composition. Applications 
should be made to Mr. Mahler at 320 
W. 72nd Street. 


Frijsh to Give Course at Turtle Bay 
School 


Povla Frijsh will resume her course 
for trained singers and accompanists in 
‘The Art of Song Interpretation’ at Turtle 
Bay Music School, New York City, be- 
ginning Nov. 12. 





GAUDENZI 


Mme. Edith W. 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
171 West 7ist St., New York EN. 2-3646 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
171 W. 7ist St., New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


ARTHUR GERRY 


Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 269 W. 72nd St., N. ¥Y.C. EN. 2-2958 


EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Faculty Member, Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
Limited number of private pupils accepted. 


30 Overhill Road, Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


HENRY 


GURNEY 


International Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 


Faculty: Temple Univ., Philadelphia 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of “‘Universal Song’’ 


Fridays: Syracuse University 
Saturdays: Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Studio: 801 Steinway Hall 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 East 91st Street 
New York City 


IVAN LANGSTROTH 


11 years Proj. Conservatory of Vienna 
Faculty: Chatham Square Music School 


Academic Courses in “ 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
Studio: 447 E. 9th St.,N. Y. C. AT. 9-0967 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 
Studio: 34 My, MO New York 
Phone REgent 4 4-2869 


Dorothee 


MOORE 


SOPRAN 
Teacher of ee Method 
Diplomas: Royal Philharmonle Academy 
and Royal Conservatory St. Cecilia, Rome 


1160 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Phone: SAc. 2-6773 
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College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog ... 114-116 B. 85th St., N. Y. 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7-5080 


JAMES MAXWELL RocHE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coach — Conductor 
135 West 56th St., New York ClIrcle 6-1948 


EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Voice Building, Repertoire Coaching 


New York Studio J 
171 West 71st St. ENdicott 2-9527 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
The Gorham, 136 W. 55th St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Clrele 7-6363 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OPENS 
WITH LARGE ENROLLMENT 





Unusual Number of Students Enter 
Classes in Orchestral 
Instruments 
Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 20.—New stu 


dents enrolling in the Eastman School of 
Music this school year number 171. These 
include the usual 125 freshman quota; the 
others are graduate students and students 
transferring from other schools to enter 
the advanced classes. The entering stu- 
dents were selected from 344 applicants. 

The entering students are well distrib- 
uted to all school departments, with an 
especially large number in the courses in 


Alberti-Speth 


Teacher of Singing 
148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. EN. 2-5449 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Prominent Singers 
appearing in Opera, Concert and Radio 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-7068 














A 
‘Tollefsen : 
G 
Instruction U 
Violin and Piano 4 
studio: 346 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. <A 
ARVIDA 
Teacher of Singing 
New York Studio: 430 E. 86th St. REg. 4-1338 
Phila.: (Mon.-Thurs), 1714 Chestnut St. Spruce 3899 





VORIES STUDIOS 


Vocal and Musical Arts 
Allen Hamilton Vories - 
Hanna Van Volienhoven 

8 Kingswood Road 
Weehawken, 


MABEL COREY WATT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
P Voice 


New Jersey 





1702 Newkirk Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAnsfield 6-€941 


IRMA R. ZACHARIAS 
Teacher of Violin 


Only teacher of MAuRicg WILK 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Studio: 305 West 90th St., N. Y. C. 
EN. 2-1145 


CONSTANTINO YON 


Voice Development 
Repertoire in English, French, Italian 
1 West 85th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: SUs. 7-0199 
Opportunities for Outstanding 








Male Singers 





—_—— CALIFORNIA — 


Belle Forbes Cutter 


VOICE 


For ten years a musical director of 
Chicago Musical College 


Hollywood 7526 Fountain Ave. 
Tel. GL. 8375 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Music and Arts Institute 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC - DRAMA - OPERA 
Affiliated with Golden Gate College 
Illustrated literature on request. 

Address: Ross McKee, Secretary-Founder 
795 Sutter Street 











GENEVIEVE WOOD 


Teacher of Voice 


1109 Mandana Blvd., Oakland 
Highgate 8785 
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orchestral instruments. As a result there 
have been formed two school orchestras, 
each with a membership of approximately 
100 players and each under the direction 
of Dr. Howard Hanson and Dr. Paul 
White. The symphonic band, which Fred- 
erick Fennell conducts, will have approxi- 
mately eighty-five members. The Eastman 
School Choir, Dr. Herman Genhart con- 
ductor, has been augmented by a number 
of promising voices from the entering 


class. The opera department, Emanuel Bal- 
aban director, and Nicholas Konraty, stage 
director, with increased membership, will 


give performances in Kilbourn Hall and in 
the Eastman Theatre. 


LOUISVILLE HEARS LIST 
OF PAN AMERICAN MUSIC 


Jean Dansereau Guest at Concert 
by University School 
of Music 
LoutsviLLe, Ky., Oct. 20—The Ken- 


tuckiana Institute presented the University 
of Louisville School of Music forces in a 
concert featuring Pan-American Music, in 
the Memorial Auditorium on Oct. 5, with 
Jean Dansereau, Canadian pianist, as guest 
artist. 

Under the direction of Ernest E. Lyon, 
the concert was opened by the University 
of Louisville Band playing a number of 
hymns by American composers, followed 
by three spirited marches representative of 
American, Canadian, and Mexican com- 
posers, ‘Scaramouche’, an interesting duo- 
piano score by Darius Milhaud, was pre- 
sented by Doris Davis and Grant Graves. 
Fletcher Smith, baritone and faculty mem- 
ber of the University of Louisville, sang 
a group of four songs: ‘If Thou But Sing 
to Me’, by Clifford Shaw, Louisville com- 
poser, was the first number, with the com- 
poser at the piano. This was followed by 
three modern songs by Secco, Barber, and 
Malotte. Mr. Smith was enthusiastically 
applauded and offered ‘Clouds’ of Ernest 
Charles as encore. ‘Chants d’Espagne’ of 
Joaquin Nin, a suite for ’cello and piano, 
was played by Grace Whitney, accompa- 
nied by Robert S. Whitney. 

Mr. Dansereau presented an interesting, 
varied program of romantic music. In ac- 
cord with the Pan-American scheme of 
the concert, he included three compositions 
by Villa-Lobos, and one by Ernesto Wil- 
liams; but in his playing of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 11, the pianist re- 
vealed sound technique and exquisite ap- 
ere of the romantic in music. 
Griffes’ ‘The Fountain of the Acqua Pa- 
ola’ was a welcome addition to the pro- 
gram and was beautifully played, as were, 
also, “Witch’s Dance’ of MacDowell and 
‘Tempo di Valse’ of Ernest Schelling. 
Closing the program was the Chopin ‘Po- 
lonaise in A Flat’ followed by his Waltz 
in C Sharp Minor and Mazurka in A 
Minor. H. W. H. 


Viktor Fuchs to Give Mozart Works 


In recognition of the sesquicentennial of 
the death of Mozart, Viktor Fuchs, teacher 
of singing, will give performances of Mo- 
zart’s ‘Bastien and Bastienne’ and ‘The Im- 
presario’, the first in a new English verision 
by Olga Paul and Don Wilson, and the 
second translated by Dr. Felix Guehnter, 
Dr. Felix Popper and Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
Fuchs will also present pupils in a memo- 
rial concert the program of which will con- 
sist in arias and ensembles from the less 
well known Mozart operas. Mr. Fuchs’s 
New York studio is located at 44 West 
77th Street and his Philadelphia studio at 
1619 Spruce Street. 





Guy and Lois Maier Return to California 

After a Summer spent in teaching at the 
Juilliard Summer School in New York, 
and at Asheville, N. C., Guy and Lois 
Maier have returned to California, where 
they will teach during October and No- 
vember. The Maiers have been engaged 
for duo-piano appearances in Redlands, 
Ventura, Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
Calif. 
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Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory Opens 
With Large Enrollment 

BerEA, Onto, Oct. 20—The Baldwin- 

Wallace Conservatory of Music opened on 

Sept. 15, with the largest enrollment in its 





Robert Swenson, 


‘Cello 


Blair Cosman, 
Piano and Theory 


history. There have been three additions 
to the faculty. Robert Swenson, for eleven 
years a member of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, will be teacher of ’celio, Blair Cosman, 
who received his M.A. degree in composi- 
tion at the Eastman School of Music in 


June, 1941, will teach piano and theory, 
and Samuel Willis will teach brass in- 
struments. 





American Conservatory Begins Activities 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Winter session 
of the American Conservatory began Sept. 
15, with a large enrollment in all depart- 
ments. The children’s classes under the di- 
rection of Louise Robyn started on Oct. 4. 
Phi Beta Fraternity, Gamma Chapter, pre- 
sented Vivian Martin and Edward Bene- 
dick, electronic concert duo, in a_ benefit 
recital for the fraternity scholarship sary 
on the evening of Oct. 12 in Kimball Hall 
Miss Martin, organist and choir director 
of the Fair Oaks Presbyterian Church in 
Oak Park, is a pupil of Frank Van Dusen 
studio. Irwin Fisher, conductor of the Chi- 
cago NYA Symphony, appeared with his 
organization in a concert at St. Anne’s 
Hospital on Sept. 18. 





Jean Watson Booked for Concerts 


Jean Watson, contralto, artist pupil of 
Edgar Schofield, was booked for a recital 
in Chambersburg, Penna., on Oct. 24, and 
the following day at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. On Oct. 27, she will be 
soloist with the Scranton Symphony and 
on Nov. 29, will give a recital in Weston, 
W. Va. She will appear in recital in In- 
dependence, Kan., on Nov. 3, and in Trini- 
dad, Colo., on Nov. 5. Mr. Schofield re- 
cently opened his new studio at 171 West 
7ist Street in New York. 





Gardner to Give Course at Mannes 


The Mannes Music School is forming a 
Saturday morning class for violin begin- 
ners under Samuel Gardner. Mr. Gardner 
plans to use modern music education meth- 
ods in the beginners’ class. The course is 
open to both adults and children who will 
study in separate groups. 





Horace Britt Resumes Teaching for 
Winter Season 

Campripce, Mass., Oct. 20.—Horace 
Britt, ’cellist and teacher, after spending 
the Summer as a member of the faculty 
at Middlebury College, has resumed his 
classes at the Longy School here, as well 
as at his private studio in New York and 
at the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music. 





Clyde J. Garrett Resigns Texas Position 
for One in Hollywood 

ARLINGTON, TEX., Oct. 20.—Announce- 
ment was made today by Dean E. E. Davis 
of the resignation of Dr. Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett, head of the North Texas Agricultural 
College Department of Fine Arts. His suc- 
cessor will be Dr. Clel T. Silvey of the 
University of Akron, Ohio. Mr. Garrett 
will assume the position of dean and pro- 
fessor of voice and music education at the 
Hollywood Conservatory and Professional 
School, which is accredited to the Univer- 
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sity of California at Los Angeles. He will 
also direct the school’s summer music camp 
in the San Bernardino Mountains next 
summer. His activities will also include the 
direction of the Hollywood Light Opera 
Guild, the Singing Men of Hollywood, and 
a Glendale church choir. Dr. Silvey is a 
graduate of Northwestern and Texas Uni- 
versities and the Peabody Institute of 
Nashville. Before going to the Akron in- 
stitution he was head of the Music Edu- 
cation department at Chicago Conservatory. 


PEABODY LISTS SERIES 


Shumsky, New Faculty Member Will 

Give First Program—Plan New Course 

Batimore, Oct. 20.—The Friday after- 
noon recital series at the Peabody Con- 
servatory will begin on Oct. 31, with a 
program by Oscar Shumsky, violinist, who 
joins the faculty of the conservatory this 
season. 

The remaining recitals are as follows: 


Nov. 7, Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano; Nov. 14, 


Pasquale Tallarico, pianist; Nov. 21, Julius 
Huehn, baritone; Nov. 28, Budapest String Quar. 
tet; Dec. i. Lansing Hatfield, baritone; Dec. 12, 

Claudio Arrau, pianist; Dec. 19, Frank Gittelson. 
violinist; Jan. 9, William Primrose, viola player; 
Jan. 16, Alexander Sklarevski, pianist; Jan. 23, 
Roland Gundry, violinist; Tan. 30, Virgil Fox, 
organist; Feb. 6, William Hain, tenor; Feb. 13, 


Howard Mitchell, ’cellist; Feb. 20, Blanche The- 
bom, mezzo-soprano; Feb. 27, Austin Conradi, 
pianist; March 6, Grete Stueckgold, soprano; 
March 13, Emanuel Feuerm ann, ‘cellist; arch 
20, Sylvia Meyer, hi arpist, and George Wargo, 
viola player; March 27, Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
Pianists. 


An innovation in the curriculum this sea- 
son 1s announced by Reginald Stewart, the 
conservatory’s new director. This will be a 
Seminar of Opera in charge of Ernest Lert, 
at present head of the opera department. 
The course will incude the study of 
libretto-writing, production, composing, 
conducting and stage direction. 





Oscar Morini Opens Studio 


Oscar Morini, teacher of violin, has 
opened a studio in New York at 336 Cen- 
tral Park, West. Mr. Morini is the father 
of Erica Morini, violinist, Albert Morini, 
concert manager, and Haydee Morini, 
dancer. 
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all and finally receives satisfaction in the 
grudging consent of her son, Charles, to 
bury her with her inconstant mate, The 
play has its dramatic moments, and the 
dialogue is often telling, but we still be- 
lieve a play should have more than one 
sympathetic character and not more than 
one unmitigated villain. . 


Wagner's Life Linked with His Works 

‘Richard Wagner Who Followed a Star’ 
by Gladys Burch (Henry Holt & Co. New 
York) is a simple biography identifying 
the composer with his music dramas. The 
emphasis of the narrative is placed upon 
the sources and causes of his works. The 
plots of the operas are inserted in the text, 
in the running story of his life. The life 
story is romanticized by imaginary con- 
versations and the more unconventional 
elements of his character are carefully 
withheld. This book would give children 
the general facts of Wagner’s life without 
offending their innocence. Adults will 
probably object to its evasions of all realis- 
tic questions. It is odd, for instance, to 
find a book on Wagner which does not 
even mention the possibility that Geyer 
was Wagner’s real father. There is a 
chart at the back of the book, which re- 
lates the important events of Wagner's 
life with the events, both musical and non- 
musical, of his time. The non-musical 
dates are drawn largely from American 
history. There are also a list of record- 
ings of Wagner’s music and a good bibli- 


ography of English works relating to 
Wagner and his music. K. 


‘Marian Anderson, a Portrait’ 

‘Marian Anderson, A Portrait’, by Kosti 
Vehanen, written with the collaboration 
of George J. Barnett (New York, Lon- 
don, Whittlesey House). This book might 
well bear the sub-title, ‘A Travelogue of 
Kosti Vehanen’. The Negro contralto’s for- 
mer accompanist, either from lack of liter- 
ary experience or from direct intention, 
minimizes a number of things which have 
have contributed to the American con- 
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tralto’s success. Although Mr. Vehanen 
says Enwall, the Stockholm manager, “had 
a great influence on that career”, there is 
not much evidence given of the influence. 
As a matter of fact, Miss Anderson lived 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Enwall. 
The Salzburg concert which brought 
forth Toscanini’s encomium is treated as 
incidental. The part played by the sing- 
er’s American manager, S. Hurok, who 
brought her to fame, also is minimized. 
It is not a very interesting book and at best 


it is a very sketchy biography. At all 
events, it cannot do Miss Anderson any 
harm. H. 


Current Biography 

‘Current Biography, 1940° (New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Co.), is a voluminous 
work edited by Maxine Block. The biog- 
raphies are written in a chatty, interesting 
way and this sometimes leads to undue 
length. The book suffers from not having 
the birthplaces of individuals invariably 
given, There is also an unnecessary num- 
ber of unimportant people included. As a 
basis of comparison, Sir Oliver Lodge is 
disposed of in fourteen lines, while Maxine 
Elliot, who was always an_ indifferent 
actress and who left the stage many years 
before her death, has four and one-half 
columns, Anne Lindbergh nearly five col- 
umns. H., 

‘Language of Harmony’ 

‘Language of Harmony’ by Stanley 
Chapple (London: Boosey Hawkes Bel- 
win, Inc.). This is a well-made book of 125 
pages that does not seem to differ materially 
from the average harmony primer. Besides 
examples from works of famous composers 
there are original ones all pertinent to the 
subject. Teachers of harmony will find the 
book well worth snveatigntion, N. 


Music Instruction for the Young 

Ethelyn Lenore Stinson is well equipped 
through knowledge and experience to han- 
dle the problem of teaching children the 
love and appreciation of music. Her book, 
‘How to Teach Children Music’ (Harper 
& Bros., New York and London) benefits 
from her work as head of the music de- 
partment of the Woods Schools in Lang- 
horne, Pa. It is published under the au- 
spices of the Child Research Clinic of the 
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Woods Schools. Miss Stinson gives case 
histories in her efforts to stimulate musical 
interest in students of less than average 
receptivity. Her methods are simple and 
direct and should prove even more suc- 
cessful with normal children. She stresses 
the importance of arousing an interest be- 
fore conducting the usual “appreciation” 
courses. And secure in the conviction of 
the value of music to every child, she de- 
votes over half of her book to the means 
of awakening this interest. An excellent 
bibliography is appended. M. 


Song-Books for Schools 

With the publication of two more song 
collections for school use, ‘Sing Along’ and 
‘Song Parade’, in the ‘World of Music’ 
Series, Ginn and Company have brought up 
to eight the number of their song books for 
Grades One to Eight. The latest additions, 
like their predecessors in the series, are the 
results of the combined labors of Mabelle 
Glenn, Helen S. Leavitt and Victor L. F. 
Rebmann, and they fully measure up to the 
high standard previously established. 

In both books there are songs for unison 
singing, for two parts and for three parts, 
while ‘Song Parade’ also adds four-part 
songs. The contents fall into such classi- 
fications as, ‘American Sketches’, ‘The 
Democratic Life’, ‘Character-Building and 
Citizenship’, ‘Humor and Fun’, ‘Music and 
Pictures’, ‘Adventure and Travel’, Christ- 
mas Carols, Thanksgiving Hymns, and so 
on. The large, bold-faced music type and 
the attractive colored illustrations add sub- 
stantially to the appeal of these books. 
There are 132 songs in ‘Sing Along’ and 
118 in ‘Song Parade’. aa 


Twin Volumes by Tovey 

Two slight volumes of the writings of 
Donald Francis Tovey, who died in Edin- 
burgh on July 10, 1940, have been issued 
by the Oxford University Press. To ad- 
mirers and devoted friends these issues in 
permanent form of the Cramb and Alsop 
Lectures which he delivered at Glasgow 
and Liverpool Universities will be doubly 
welcome: for the undeniable pith of learn- 
ing which informs them, and because they 
are, perhaps, the last we shall have gath- 
ered from his pen. The two books are 
‘The Integrity of Music’ (ten lectures), 
and ‘Musical Textures’, each published 
beneath the head-title, ‘A Musician Talks’. 
The same erudition and often impish wit 
that distinguished his ‘Essays in Musical 
Analyses’ are again present in abundance. 

W. 


‘Music As a Career’ 


‘Music as a Career’ by W. R. Anderson 
(New York: Oxford University Press) 
being written in England and dealing with 
musical conditions in the British Isles is 
of less vital interest on this side of the 
Atlantic than in its natural habitat. At 
the same time, there are a number of preg- 
nant truths interestingly set forth, which 
are true for all times and in all places. 
These may be read with profit by anyone 
considering embarking upon the uncertain 
career of a musician, a career never any 
too sure and under present circumstance, 
doubly uncertain. H. 





BALTIMORE DEPARTMENT 
MARKS ITS 25TH YEAR 


Anniversary Edition of Brochure Con- 
tains New Indices of Activities 
of Symphony 

The Silver Anniversary Edition of ‘Bal- 
timore—Cradle of Municipal Music’, re- 
cently issued, contains several features not 
included in earlier editions of the brochure. 
The work is published by the municipal 
department of music, Frederick R. Huber, 
director. 

Among the innovations are a complete 
index of all compositions performed by the 
Baltimore Symphony since the inaugura- 
tion in 1916 of concerts by this organiza- 
tion, said to be the first and only munici- 
pally controlled and operated symphony 
orchestra in the country. The index not 
only lists the works and seasons of per- 





formance, but gives the exact dates of firs 
performance, indicating whether it was 
“first” in Baltimore, the nation, or a worl 
premiere. Soloists, dates of their appear 
ance, soloists at Summer concerts a 
Homewood Stadium, and soloists for th 
“Musical Lawn Parties” are also listed. 

Kenneth S. Clark, author of the bool 
has brought the history of the Baltimor 
Municipal Department of Music down t 
date for this twenty-fifth edition anniver 
sary and there is new foreword by Majo 
Jackson. The department was inaugurate: 
during the mayoralty of the late James | 
Preston and its activities were broadene 
under the several administrations of Wi 
liam IF. Broening, as well as those « 
Mayor Jackson. Mr. Huber has been dire: 
tor of the department through the quart 
century of its progress. 


OPERA WORKSHOP PLANS 


Members Engaged for Productions - 
Students to Appear at MacDowell Club 
The Opera Workshop, Luigi Rossini, di 
rector, will open its season at the Ma 
Dowell Club on Nov. 9, with a production 
of Act I of ‘Manon’, Act II of ‘La Tra 
viata’, and Act IV of ‘Il Trovatore’. Mr. 
Rossini will appear as Des Grieux and as 
Manrico. Manon will be sung by Ethel! 
Taylor and Lescaut by Paul Richards. 
Evelyn Manacher will sing Violetta and in 
the “Trovatore’ scene, the Leonora will be 
Helena Bliss ; Azucena, Sheila Roberts, and 

Di Luna, Paul Richards. 

Jess Walters of the workshop was sched- 
uled to appear in the title role of Verdi's 
‘Macbeth’ with the New Opera Company, 
and Brooks Dunbar is cast for a role in the 
same organzation’s production of ‘Pique 
Dame’. Miss Bliss is appearing in ‘Let's 
Face It’, Miss Taylor in ‘New Orleans’, 
and Nino Carboni has been engaged by 
M-G-M for a series of opera shorts. 


Gerry Pupils Fill Engagements During 
Summer 

Arthur Gerry, teacher of singing, re- 
mained in his New York studio during the 
entire Summer on account of the large 
number of his pupils fulfilling professional 
engagements who wished also to continue 
their studies. Laurens Anderson, bass, has 
been appointed to the staff of Station 
WWRL; Nina Allen, soprano, appeared in 
light opera in Louisville, Ky., under the 
Shubert direction; Edwin B each, tenor, has 


been engaged for the staff of Station 
WWNC, Asheville, N. C.; Ruth Rich- 


mond has been appointed soloist with the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Band; Glenn Martyn 
made recital appearances in Maine, and 
George Barron, bass, has been made con- 
ductor of the Miami Choral Union. John 
Langstaff, baritone, fulfilled thirteen recital 
engagements with his brother, David Lang- 
staff, as accompanist. 


Harry Coble and Adele Hooper 
Give Dance Recital 

THompson, Conn., Oct. 20.—Harry Coble 
and Adele Hooper, of the Jan Veen Studio 
in Boston, gave a joint dance recital on 
Oct. 3 at Marot College. They will pre- 
sent a series of recitals under the direction 
of Oliver Daniels, head of the music de- 
partment. 


D’Amicis Moves Studio 
Enrico D’Amicis, tenor and teacher of 


singing, formerly of the Puccini Opera 
Company, and for three years teaching 
voice in Carnegie Hall, has moved his 


studio to Steinway Hall, where he will 
conduct classes in private and group les- 
sons in voice culture. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL GIVES 
SIXTY-SIX FELLOWSHIPS 


Twenty-three States, Canada, Cuba and 
Brazil Are Represented in List 
The Juilliard School of Music has 
awarded sixty-six fellowships carrying free 
tuition in the graduate school, according 
to an announcement by Oscar Wagner, 
dean. The fellowship holders come from 
twenty-two schools and conservatories in 
twenty-three states, Brazil, Cuba and 

Canada. 

Those winning fellowships are: 

Piano: Bruce Baetzner, Thomas Brockman, Jane 
Carlson, Barbara Denenholz, Margaret Gaudiani, 
Ely Haimowitz, Lewis Hamvas, Teruko Hira- 
siki, Arthur Marcus, Elizabeth Mendenhall, 
Johnsie Dickson Moore, Sentos Ojeda, Gertrude 


Pritzker, Betty Ruth Robbins, Edgar Marion 
Roberts, Albert Singerman, Jean Van Shut, 
Victor Wolfram, Miriam Woronoff. 

Composition: Mertina Johnson, Jean Blythe 


Middleton, Nancy Parker, John Schwabenland. 
Voice: Ruth Eloise Barnebey, William Battaile, 
Mary Jane Cooke, James C. Cosmos, Harriett 
Dearth, Dilys Demorest, Thomas Edwards, Coryle 
Jean Hall, John Hanks, Armand Harkless, Eliz- 
beth Humphrey, Ruth Hunter, June Lee, Richard 
Manning, Mariko Mukia, Betty Louise Myers, 
James Gordon Myers, Biruta Ramoska, Carlos 
Sherman, Edith Steinkraus, Nancy Symonds, 
Mada Westberg, Carolin Whittinham. 
Conducting: Herschel Gilbert, Nathan 
Gottschalk, Frederick Prausnitz, Robert Zeller. 
Orchestral Instruments: Flute: Mary Miles. 
‘Cello: Richard Anastasio, Mary Louise Hobbs, 
Mildred Post. Violin: Althea Alimonda, Anahid 
Ajemian, Mary Anne Canberg, Robert Harrison, 
Ralph Hollander, Josephine Kinney, Robert 
Koff, Jerome Maggid, Rena Robins, Lena Sira- 
pene Andor John Toth and Virginia von Voight 
lander. 


SEMINARS IN NEWARK 


Griffith Music Foundation Holds Instru- 
mental Conferences 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 20—An innovation 
in the annual Griffith Music Foundation 
program of seminars, held on Monday af- 
ternoons, was a series of conferences for 
high school and college students of musical 
instruments. In fourteen clinical meetings 
held at the University of Newark the young 
musicians met the first chair players of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Seventy-five concertmasters and other 
first violinists heard Mishel Piastro, con- 
certmaster of the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
stress the importance of chamber music 
and study of the viola as preparation for 
good orchestral playing. In some of the 
conferences the Philharmonic men heard 
the young people play and expressed grati- 
fication at the high degree of talent ex- 
hibited. Some 600 students attended. 

During the day there also were confer- 
ences for teachers at the Griffith auditori- 
um. There were addresses by Marcia 
Davenport and Alan Lomax, and seminars 
were conducted by Leon Rothier, Louis 
Persinger, and James Friskin. P. G. 





Mannes School Lists Scholarship 
Winners 

Seven winners of scholarships at the 
Mannes Music School in piano, violin and 
voice for the 1941-42 season, have been an- 
nounced by Leopold Mannes, associate di- 
rector of the school. There are five in 
piano and one each in violin and voice. 
Shirley Van Brunt of Flushing, N. Y. has 
heen awarded the piano scholarship under 
Frank Sheridan. The two piano scholar- 
ships under Leonard Shure have been won 
by Harold Fink of Cleveland O., and Gor- 
don Manley from Canada. The two schol- 
arship students who will study piano under 
Rosalyn Tureck are Miriam Kartch of 
Carlstadt, N. J., and Lorne Watson from 
Canada. The violin scholarship winner, 
who will study under Paul Stassevitch, is 
Jerry Sabransky of Cleveland. The voice 
scholarship under Olga Eisner has been 
orcad to Lillian Shawn of Brooklyn, 


Pupils of Edward Harris Engaged 
_Singers from the studio of Edward Har- 
ris, teacher of singing, who have recentlv 
heen engaged for important choir positions 
include Kathleen Robinson, contralto, as 


soloist in the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn; Joseph Tissier, 
tenor, as soloist at the Church of the Im- 





maculate Heart of Mary, Brooklyn; Mir- 
iam Young, soprano, as soloist in the Petty 
Memorial Baptist Church, Newark, N. J.; 
Elizabeth Cronin, soprano, as soloist of the 
Dobbs Ferry Presbyterian Church; Eliza- 
beth Fowler, soprano, as soloist of the 
Dobbs Ferry Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Ruth McMahon, soprano, as soloist at 
the Congregational Church, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


Cleveland Music School Settlement 
Sponsors Sonata Recital 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—A_ sonata recital 
was given at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement on Oct. 5, by Walter Cerveny, 
junior faculty member and pupil of Felix 
Eyle, head of the violin department, with 
Walter Blodgett, guest pianist. The pro- 
gram consisted of works by Mozart, 
3rahms and Franck. Mr. Cerveny is con- 
cert master of the Cleveland Philharmonic. 
Mr. Blodgett, organist and choirmaster at 
St. Jarnes Episcopal Church, and the First 
Unitarian Church, was also the founder of 
the Church Music Festivals which he has 
conducted for the past four years. W. H. 


Compositions by Ivan Langstroth 
Scheduled for Performance 

Ivan Langstroth, composer and teacher 
of harmony and composition, has opened 
his New York studio for the season. <A 
number of nis compositions will be played 
by leading artists and musical organiza- 
tions. On Oct. 16 Emanuel Feuermann 
will feature his ‘Romance’ for ’cello in a 
concert in the Library of Congress. The 
Budapest Quartet will give a first perform- 
ance of his ‘Four Pieces for String Quar- 
tet’ this Winter on their tour, and Ernest 
White, organist and choir director of the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, will present 
a new work by Mr. Langstroth for chorus 
and organ, ‘O Salutaris’, shortly before 
Christmas. 


Hartford School of Music Will Present 
Chamber Operas 

HartForp, Conn., Oct. 20.—Paul Vel- 
lucci, director of the Hartford School of 
Music, will present two chamber operas, 
Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’ and Ernst 
Toch’s ‘Princess on the Pea’. The two 
works will be presented each evening 
throughout the week of Feb. 16, in the 
Avery Memorial. The casts and chorus 
will be composed entirely of students of 
the school. The orchestra will be made 
up largely of the school’s faculty, but will 
include students as well. 


Cara Verson Returns to Chicago 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Cara Verson, pianist, 
recently returned from a month’s holiday 
and will begin her concert season late 
in October. She will play many interest- 
ing modern compositions for the first time 
in this country. Between concert engage- 
ments she will teach in her studio in the 
Fine Arts Building, coaching in modern 
music, modern technique and program 
building. ee, 


Vyner Conduct Philadelphia NYA 
Orchestra at Elkins, W. Va. 

Evxins, W. Va., Oct. 20.—Louis Vyner 
conducted the NYA Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia on Oct. 2 at the twelfth annual 
Mountain State Forest Festival at Elkins. 
The program included the premiere of 
three parts from Henry Cowell’s ‘Ameri- 
can Melting Pot’ Suite, the ‘Afro-Ameri- 
can’, ‘Slavic American’ and ‘Latin Ameri- 
can’ movements. Over 20,000 people heard 
the concert. 
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MUSICAL ART INSTITUTE 
AWARDS MADE PUBLIC 


Dean George A. Wedge Gives Out List 
of Former and New Students 
Receiving Scholarships 

George A. Wedge, dean of the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York has announced schol 
arships awarded to students who attained 
high scholastic standing during the past 
school year. Those include: 

Piano: Howard Barr, Jane Carlson, Richard 


Fisk, Arthur Ferrante, Irving Heller, Ronald 
Hodges, Dorothy Kaliff, Harry Kondaks, Manuel 


Kroman, Ellis Larkins, Myrna Macklin, Lily 
Miki, Marjorie Mitchell, Jeanne Rosenblum, 
Robert Ruda, Niuta Shapiro, Morton Siegel, 
Evelyn Soloff, Louis Tiecher, Dulcie Thomas, 
Miriam Woronoff, Marshall Wrubel and Joy 
Moss. 

Voice: Elsie Arnold, Rita Boujicanian, Mary 


Dowson, Ruth McKinney, Rivera Graciela, Edith 
W. Smith and Stephanie Turash. 

Violin: Anahid Ajemian; Nina Appleman, Bet 
nard Chebot, Andrew Galos, Julius Hegyi, Eu 
gene Jacobowosky, Florence Knox, Margaret 
Pardee, Rudolf Querfurth, Elizabeth Rydner, 
David Sarser, Peter Tramontana, Joseph Zwilch 
and Lillian Levy. 

Other orchestral instruments: 
vin, and Ruth Kreiger, ‘cello. 
and Alan Fuchs, French 
Anastasio, double bass. John Barber, tuba. 
Hubert Enright, trombone; Henry Fusner, 
William Nalle, Dorothy Helmick, Elizabeth 
Schadauer, organ. Bernard Goldberg, Genevieve 
Hall, Edith Sagul, and Elmer Sinclair, flute. 
Robert Gotthoffer, and William Lenz, trumpet. 
Rolf Heiman, Gerard Pellerin, Ezra Schabas, 
Edgar Shult, Gilbert Tint, and Foster Wygant. 
clarinet. Catherine Johnk, Miriam Lickert, Mar- 
garet Ross, and Flora Strickland, harp. Donald 
Pool, oboe, and Leonard Schulman, percussion. 

New students who were awarded scholarship 
were: Shepherd Coleman, ’cello; Frand Edwinn, 
singing; John Grass, French horn; Murray Grod- 
ner, double bass; Jane Gordy, tympani; Ralph 
Hunter, organ; Kurt Loebel, violin; Abraham 
Marcus, Tympani; Jan McAllister, tuba; Julian 
Menken, trombone; Robert Sevilla, violin; Anita 
Sixfin, piano; Walter Stein, bassoon; Eric Wah- 
lin, *cello; Melvin Walter, double bass: Donald 
Wittekin, trombone, and Jackson Wright, oboe. 


David Gar- 
Harold Conte, 
horn. Mario 


Bauer to Conduct Seminar at Man- 
hattan School 

The Manhattan School of Music, Janet 
D. Schenck, director, will present Harold 
Bauer in a public piano seminar at popular 
prices on the four Monday evenings in 
November. Performances at these meet 
ings are to be considered solely in the light 
of illustrations of subject matter discussed. 
Mrs. Coolidge Sponsors New Group at 

Stanford University 

STANFORD UNIvERrsItTY, CALIF., Oct. 20.- 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge has spon- 
sored the establishment this Autumn of a 
new chamber music organization at Stan- 
ford University. This is the Stanford Uni- 









Pianist, 


Mauro-Cottone, 
Petri, with Whom She Worked in Ithaca, N. Y. 


Aurora and Egon 


versity Trio the members of which are Fer- 
enc Molnar, violin; Betty Barbour, ’cello 
and Carl Fuerstner, piano. The trio will 
give a series of ten concerts covering the 
literature of the combination from Purcell 
to modern composers. It will also play the 
Beethoven Triple Concerto with the uni- 
versity orchestra. 


Philadelphia Conservatory Lists 
Scholarship Winners 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Winners of 
scholarships at the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music, have been announced by 
Maria Ezerman Drake, managing director 
of the institution. The D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man Foundation Scholarship was awarded 
to Richard Thiele of Spokane, Wash. ; 
the Samaroff Scholarship to Gloria Mor- 
gan of New York; the Stolp Scholarship 
to Nellie Burt Wright of Petersburg, Va.. 
and Jane Jurrjens of Philadelphia, and 
the Hood Scholarship to Claire Shapiro of 
Philadelphia. 


Chapple to Give Lecture Series 
Stanley Chapple, noted English conductor 
and lecturer, will give a course of five lec- 
tures on ‘The Great Symphonists since 
Brahms’ at Turtle Bay Music School, New 
York City, beginning Noy. 11. 
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NEW MUSIC: 


MANY NOVELTIES 
IN GALAXY’S LIST 


WO notably fine songs by well-known 

American composers have just been in- 
troduced by the Galaxy Music Corporation, 
‘I’ve Lived—and Loved!’ by Clara Ed- 
wards and ‘Flowers of the Sun’ by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. The Edwards song, 
a setting of words by Harold Robe, is a 
throbbing and exultant paean of joy in 
living and thankfulness for the privilege 
of it that is developed to a final phrase of 
thrilling effect, while Mr. Cadman’s 
‘Flowers of the Sun’, with text by Nelle 
Richmond Eberhart, is. a gracefully lilting 
waltz song of melodic charm, with a con- 
trast of rhythm in the interlude in four- 
four time, of happy effect. 

Galaxy has also just published Sibelius’s 
‘Onward, Ye Peoples!’ in a majestically 
impressive version for solo voice, with 
Marshall Kernochan’s admirable English 
text after the original of V. Rydberg. 

Among the company’s new publications 
in the domain of choral music is an excel- 
lent choral version by A. Walter Kramer, 
for women’s voices in three parts, of 
Dvorak’s setting of ‘The Twenty-Third 
Psalm’, a version that should make this 
work a prime favorite with women’s choral 
groups. “The Day Is Gently Sinking’, for 
mixed voices with baritone solo, by Philip 
James, with text by C. Wordsworth, is a 
work of uncommon musical beauty ; Leroy 
Robertson’s setting of ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ 
for mixed voices unaccompanied is of 
marked individuality and effectiveness, and 
Franz Bornschein’s ‘Saint Patrick’s Birth- 
day’ is a melodically droll and rhythmically 
lilting setting of Samuel Lover’s words as 
a jolly chorus for men’s voices, while Amy 
Worth’s ‘Little Houses’ for three-part 
women’s chorus, with words by Harold 
Skeath, and H. Merrills Lewis’s setting of 
Blake’s ‘The Lamb’ for mixed voices are 
two other original works of distinctive 
musical charm. 

In addition to these, there are fine ar- 
rangements of ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing’ from Bach’s 147th church cantata by 
Channing Lefebvre for two-part chorus, 
and the ancient Hebrew ‘Hear, O Israel’ 
by Harvey Gaul for four-part men’s 
chorus, with baritone solo; an effective 
choral version of a Swedish folk melody 
under the title, ‘His Strength Is in the 
Hills’, by Edwin Liemohn, for mixed 
voices ; a well-devised male chorus version 
of Richard Hageman’s ‘Miranda’ by Har- 
vey Enders, and an arrangement for male 
voices of Philip James’s ‘The Marsh of 
Rhuddlan’, based on a Welsh folk melody. 


NEW CAROL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS SEASON 


N a sheaf of new choral works for 

Christmas issued by the Oliver Ditson 
Company (Theodore Presser Co., distribu- 
tors) are two original compositions, “The 
Chant Sublime’ by Franz Bornschein, a 
finely wrought and highly effective setting 
of Longfellow’s poem, ‘I Heard the Bells 
on Christmas Day’, for mixed voices, and 
‘Christians, Be Joyful’, a jubilant and im- 
pressive carol anthem by Russell Hancock 
Miles for mixed voices with a solo or 
semi-chorus part. 

And besides these there are several ad- 
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mirable arrangements and _ adaptations, 
Ralph E. Marryott’s ‘The Holly Tree Inn’, 
based on a Cornish carol, for mixed 
voices; Bach’s harmonization of ‘Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice’ (‘In dulci jubilo’) 
arranged, with added soprano solo, by 
Harvey Gaul; a Mexican carol, ‘The Shep- 
herds and the Inn’, as adapted by Harvey 
Gaul and arranged by Ruth E. Bailey for 
women’s voices; and Three Christmas Car- 
ols in versions by Alfred Whitehead, the 
old English ‘Of a Rose Now Let Us Sing’, 
the 15th century Dutch ‘A Virgin Was 
So Lovely’ and ‘Oh Mary, My Mother’, 
based on a Norwegian folksong. 


The Oxford University Press (New 
York: Carl Fischer) lists an effective new 
setting by John Tobin of ‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem’, for unaccompanied mixed 
voices, and ‘The First Christmas Day’ by 
Harry Brook, an essentially musical con- 
cept, for unison singing. 

From the Theodore Presser Co. come 
arrangements by H. P. Hopkins of the 
fine traditional Russian carol, ‘Father 
Christmas’, and a Portuguese carol with 
an unexpected closing cadence, ‘That Won- 
drous Christmas Night’, both for mixed 
voices; a gay and high-spirited original 
carol for treble voices in two parts, ‘A 
Good Christmas Cheer’, by William Baines, 
and, further, a Christmas cantata of ex- 
tended dimensions for mixed voices en- 
titled ‘The Infant Holy’ by Louise E. 
Stairs. This cantata consists of eleven 
effective numbers, well contrasted, with 
numerous solo parts, the performance time 
for the entire work being reckoned as 
about forty-five minutes. 


ANZACS’ ‘WALTZING MATILDA’ 
IN A NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


HE Australian ‘Waltzing Matilda’, the 

song by Marie Cowan that first came 
out five or six years ago, quickly became 
a sort of unofficial national song, and has 
been adopted by the Anzacs fighting in the 
present war as their favorite marching 
song, is now issued by Carl Fischer in a 
new arrangement by Orrie Lee. 

This song is having a special vogue in 
England at present. It is not by any means 
unknown here as various choral versions 
of it have been available in this country 
for some time. The tune has a very 
“catchy” character and is easy to sing, 
while the rhythm has a good swing. There 
are various colloquial Australian expres- 
sions in the text but their meaning is ex- 
plained in the footnotes. The word “waltz- 
ing” is not used with any reference to the 
dance of that description. 














ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! 


by JEAN SIBELIUS 


This favorite composition by 
the great Finnish composer 


is now published as a Song 


in two keys — High — Medium (or Low) 
50 cents 
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The same publisher continues to feature 
as especially timely at the moment Robert 
Crawford’s fine, stimulating song, “The 
Army Air Corps,’ which has all the ele- 
ments a song of military implications needs 
to make it ultra popular. It has been made 
the official song of the United States Army 
Air Corps. 


NEW CHILDREN’S SUITE BY PINTO 
AND AN ERNEST CHARLES WALTZ 


CTAVIO PINTO has followed up his 

attractive set of piano pieces for chil- 
dren, published both as solos and for two 
pianos, with a new piano suite in a small 
framework entitled ‘Children’s Festival’, 
which is published by G. Schirmer. There 
are five pieces in all, a Prelude, a Minuet, 
a Little March, a Serenade and ‘Playing 
Marbles’. 

Like their predecessors by this Brazilian 
composer, these pieces are all essentially 
musical and marked by imagination and 
an individual resourcefulness in the treat- 
ment of the material. A wider range in 
point of difficulty is covered in the course 
of these six pages, the Prelude and Minuet 
being of the easiest grade while the Little 
March offers more formidable reading 
problems and, if the octaves and full 
chords suggested in small type as alter- 
nates are played, more formidable technical 
problems for young players. 

The Serenade and ‘Playing Marbles’ are 
much more sophisticated harmonically and 
are obviously designed for voung players 
with a contemporary harmonic sympathy. 
‘Playing Marbles’ requires a_ well-con- 
trolled rapid staccato touch and the ability 
to traverse half the keyboard with a bril- 
liant glissando at the end. It is two pages 
in length, the others covering only one 
page each. These are piquant little pieces, 
useful and musically rewarding. 

From the same publishers comes also a 
Waltz Interlude for piano by Ernest 
Charles, which is a piano version of the 
same composer’s widely favored song, ‘Let 
My Song Fill Your Heart’. It is in all 
essentials a Viennese Waltz, with all the 
characteristic grace and charm of that 
genre. Along with the typical lilt of Vien- 
nese rhythm there is an engaging swing 
in the melodic line, while the colorful 
warmth of its harmonies debars any sug- 
gestion of banality. As a piano piece it 
fulfils the desire for a more complete ex- 
pression of its basic character that it en- 
gendered as a song. 


A NEW SERIES OF 
MINIATURE ARROW SCORES 


"TB system of arrow signals devised 
by Albert E. Wier for elucidating the 
structural design of orchestral and cham- 
ber music works has now been adopted by 
the Hampton Publications for its projected 
library of Hampton Miniature Arrow 
Scores, of which the first three volumes 
have just been released. A page-size ap- 
propriate to the minimizing of page-turn- 
ing is used, one that provides for the in- 
cluding on one page of four score pages. 

The scope of this series is planned to 
include overtures, suites, concertos, rhap- 
sodies, fantasias and symphonic poems. 
And inasmuch as the large black arrow- 
head, immediately attracting the eye to 
any location, calls attention not only to 
the principal melodic ideas but tothe 
counter-themes as well it can readily be 
seen that such a representation of the scores 
as is here offered makes this series pecu- 
liarly valuable to all who would like to be 
able to listen more intelligently to instru- 
mental works in the larger forms. Then 
the fact that the flat price charge should 
make these books generally accessible lends 
an additional factor of practical usefulness 
to the series. 

The first volume of the series is dedi- 
cated to Rimsky-Korsakoff with the sym- 
phonic suite ‘Scheherazade’ and the ‘Rus- 
sian Easter’ overture. Volume 2 is given 
over to the overtures of eight operas by 
Mozart and three by Gluck, the former’s 


‘Abduction from the Seraglio’, ‘Cosi fan 
tutte’, ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Idomeneus’, ‘“T i 
Impresario’, ‘The Magic Flute’, ‘The M 
riage of Figaro’ and ‘La clemenza di Tit.’ 
and the second composer’s ‘Alceste’, ‘Ip)ii- 
genia in Aulis’ (with ending by Mozar:), 
‘Ipigenia in Aulis’ (as arranged by Wag- 
ner) and ‘Orpheus’. Then the third yol- 
ume is devoted to seven Beethoven over- 
tures, the ‘Coriolan’, the ‘Egmont’, the 
‘Fidelio’, the three ‘Leonore’ overtures and 
the ‘Prometheus’. Enlightening brief com- 
ments on each work, historical and other- 
wise, and listings of available recordings 
are features that add substantially to the 
value of this series. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES 
AUGMENTED BY TWO ADDITIONS 


ROCEEDING with the series of Sym- 

phonic Skeleton Scores edited and an- 
notated by Violet Katzner, which presents 
detailed analyses of the great symphonic 
works, the Theodore Presser Company has 
now added Schubert's Symphony in B 
Minor (the Unfinished) and Mozart's 
Symphony in G Minor to the four with 
which the series was inaugurated a few 
months ago: Beethoven's No. 5, Tchaikovy- 
sky’s No. 6, the César Franck in D Minor 
and the Brahms No. 1. 

As with the previous issues, the analysis 
proper is prefaced by an exposition of the 
different forms that may be used by com- 
posers for the symmetrical arrangement of 
their themes, such as the cyclical designs, 
the square-like pattern in which two 
themes are repeated in alternation, the per- 
fect sequence of four themes, the theme- 
and-variations plan, and so on. The sub- 
ject is lucidly set forth in a manner that 
should be readily comprehensible to the 
layman. 

Then the analysis of the different move- 
ments of the specific work under consid- 
eration is outlined in clearly defined detail, 
and this is followed by the score in easily 
readable single line studded with the struc- 
tural tabulations and with indications of 
the instruments employed in the different 
phrases. Not only concertgoers but radio 
listeners and those who have gramophones, 
as well, will find it of inestimable advan- 
tage to follow performances of these works 
with these illuminating guides in their 
hands. 


HAYDN SONATA IN NEW GUISE 
AND DUET BOOK OF CLASSICS 


F a fresh impetus has been needed to 

enthuse piano students over Haydn 
sonatas it would now seem to be provided 
by a two-piano version of the Sonata in C 
Major (Cotta No. 2) made by Stanley R. 
Avery and published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

Mr. Avery has accomplished his task in 
altogether exemplary fashion and opened 
up possibilities for a much wider field of 
usefulness for the thrice-famifar work by 
means of this arrangement. It should make 
a special appeal to many students that 
might not otherwise be attracted to the 
composition. The second piano part is 
slightly simpler than the first. 

From the Theodore Presser Co., dis- 
tributors of this and other Oliver Ditson 
publications, comes also a Classic Masters 
Duet Book for piano, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Leopold J. Beer, which pre- 
sents many little gems in a form that makes 
them doubly enjoyable to players who like 
to play in teams. This collection of musi- 
cally distinguished pieces of one or two 
pages in length should not only meet a 
special need with students but also pro- 
vide adult amateurs with a special field of 
enjoyment. 

Only composers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are represented. The 
dozen pieces comprise a March in D by 
Handel, a ‘German Dance’ by Mozart, 
rigaudons by Couperin and Kirnberser, 
minuets by Rameau and Kirnberger, @- 
vottes by Kirchhof' and Kuhnau, a rondo 
by Marpurg, a bourrée by Krebs, an Alle- 
gretto Scherzando by Hassler and even the 
‘Tempo di ballo’ by Scarlatti. l. 
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RECORDS: Schénberg’s ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ and Berg Concerto Appear 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 

‘Pierrot Lunaire.’ Performed by Erika 
Stiedry-Wagner, recitation; Rudolph Kolisch, 
violin and viola; Stefan Auber, ’cello; Eduard 
Steuermann, piano; Leonard Posella, flute and 
piccolo; Kalman Bloch, clarinet and bass clari- 
net. (Columbia.) 


N the preface to this recording Arnold 

Schénberg gives his unqualified endorse- 
ment to this recording and to the perform- 
ances of the distinguished artists concerned 
in the interpretation of the work under his 
personal direction. In the nature of things 
the reviewer ought, therefore, to hold his 
peace. Yet irrespective of the fact that I 
do not like ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ and never 
have liked it (which has nothing whatever 
to do with the case), I cannot agree with 
the eminent composer as to this presenta- 
tion, presumptuous as such a_ statement 
may seem. I cannot, for example, see the 
point of allowing the instruments to drown 
out the ‘Sprechstimme’ so completely that 
the text of the various poems is practically 
100 percent unintelligible. Either these 
poems have a decisive role to play in the 
work or they have not. If they have not, 
why not omit the ‘Sprechstimme’ and per- 
mit the hearer to concentrate on the mu- 
sic? If they have, why allow this welter of 
warring instrumental sounds to submerge 
the voice? It is possible that the per- 
formers, including the composer himself, 
are insufficiently acquainted with the tech- 
nique of recording. In any case, despite 
Schénberg’s elaborate approval and the de- 
voted efforts of the artists concerned, the 
interpretation seems to me far from satis- 
factory. 


ALBAN BERG 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Played by 
Louis Krasner and the Cleveland Orchestra, 
conductor Artur Rodzinski. (Columbia.) 


T is nothing unusual to hear debates 

among musicians as to whether or not 
it is possible to compose “convincingly” in 
the twelve tone scale. The answer is, of 
course, that it all depends what the com- 
poser employing this scale has to say in it. 
Numberless twelve tone compositions are 
unmitigated trash and share the fate of all 
trash, irrespective of scales and harmonies. 
I myself have always found the twelve 
tone scale an unsympathetic medium. 
Nevertheless, a work like Alban Berg’s 
Violin Concerto, for all its rasp and vitriol, 
for all one’s trouble in grasping page upon 
page of it, rings true. There is something 
moving and deeply persuasive at its emo- 
tional core. I felt this from the first time I 
heard it in Vienna almost five years ago 
and I feel the same sincerity, the same un- 
mistakable impact in this recarding. Louis 
Krasner is god-father to the work. He has 
penetrated its deepest secrets and has 
brought to the composition (which, de- 
signed as a requiem for another turned 
out to be the composer’s own) a degree of 
love not to be mistaken. Poor Berg would 
have felt infinite delight if he could have 
known that his swan song had achieved the 
immortality of phonograph records. And 
he would have been overjoyed at’ the de- 
voted and deeply understanding treatment 
Mr. Rodzinski and the Cleveland players 
bring to the orchestral part, which con- 
tains so much in the way of warm sonori- 
ties even amidst its piercing and acrid dis- 
sonances. 


Max Reger: Variations and Fugue on a 
Mo-art Theme, Op. 132. Played by the Sax- 
onian State Orchestra, conductor Dr. Karl 
Bohm. ( Victor.) 


Twenty years ago or less a man would 
probably have been thought mad who ven- 
tured to offer a recording of this work to 
the American public. Times and musical 
tastes change so that one can listen with 
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composure to these long winded 
treatments and transformations of the 
theme of the first movement of Mozart's 
A Major piano Sonata. Yet many of the 
original objections to the work still hold. 
The early variations, particularly, contain 
much that is beautiful and all of them are, 
from the technical standpoint, superlatively 
ingenious. But Reger’s ingenuity wears 
thin and grows tiresome in its transparent 
artifice long before the Fugue is reached. 
The inspired simplicity and appropriate- 
ness of Mozart’s own variations puts Re- 
ger’s to shame. None the less it is inter- 
esting to study Reger’s method from time 
to time and the present superb perforim- 
ance shows up the work in its most in- 
gratiating aspects, however much the com- 
poser loves to break a butterfly on the 
wheel. 


perfect 


BRAHMS 
Double Concerto for Violin and “Cello, in A 


Minor, Op. 102. Played by Jascha Heifetz, 
violin, Emanuel Feuermann, ’cello, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conductor Eugene 


Ormandy. ( Victor.) 


PART from an occasional shrillness, 

due perhaps to mechanical causes, the 
present is in every respect an extraordina- 
rily fine performance of this noble work of 
Brahms’s maturity. It is impossible to 
praise either soloist at the expense of the 
other, so admirably are they matched. A 
pity that this recording did not exist in the 
days when the Double Concerto was still 
viewed with suspicion and dread: if any- 
thing were designed to make it as popular 
a favorite as the Violin Concerto, which in 
several places it resembles thematically, it 
would be this interpretation. Mr. Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra are equal 
to the standards set by the soloists. Higher 
praise could scarcely be awarded. 


BACH 
Songs of the Bach Family. Sung by Ernst 
Wolff, baritone, accompanying himself at the 
piano. (Columbia.) 
ITHOUT a voice of particular 
beauty or sensuousness Ernest Wolff, 
so far as these songs by Bach and several 
of his sons reveal him, is a great artist. 
A stylist of the first order with a wide 
range of expression at his command, he is 
also a master of diction, of phrasing, of 
nuance. And the beautifully unified and 
intimate impression that his interpretations 
create is unquestionably enhanced by the 
singularly charming accompaniments he 
provides himself. It is a real joy to en- 
counter in this day so tasteful and cultured 
a concert singer. 

His offerings range from ‘Vergiss mein 
nicht’, ‘Liebster Herr Jesu’ and ‘Zu Dir, 
Jehova’ by the great Bach to a variety of 
lighter things by Philip Emmanuel Bach 
and Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach. 
Wilhelm Friedmann Bach also figures on 
the list with the song of ‘Kein tHalmlein 
wachst auf Erden’, though, with all respect 
to Friedemann, it was never written by 
him. Dr. Ludwig Lanschoff is my author- 
ity fdr the statement that the song was 
composed by some minor writer in the 
latter half of the Eighteenth Century ; 
while Dr. Alfred Einstein, reviewing Paul 
Graener’s opera ‘Friedemann Bach’ in Ber- 
lin about ten years ago, in which the song 
was introduced, maintained that it was a 
falsification from the Mendelssohnian era. 
That Friedemann should have laid claim 
to the work of another was, of course, 
nothing unusual with that black sheep of 
the Bach family. Another song of ques- 
tionable authorship (though attributed in 
this album to Johann Sebastian) is the 
familiar ‘Willst Du dein Herz mir Schen- 
ken’ the famous ‘Aria di Giovannini’ and 
very possibly written by a composer of 
that name, even if some historians have 
tried to establish that ‘Giovannini’—'‘little 
John’—was a name the great Bach as- 
sumed for himself on the occasion of 
writing this long song for his wife, Anna 
Magdalena. 

The songs of Philip Emmanuel and Jo- 
hann Christoph are delightful musically, 
if quite different in style from their great 
father. One of them, ‘Der Phoenix’, by 








Philip Emmanuel, is a charmingly humor- 
ous ditty about marital love. Mr. Wolff 
sings it delightfully, as he does a senti- 
mental love song, ‘Schén ist ‘mein Mad- 
chen’, from a cantata ‘Die Amerikanerin’, 
by Johann Christoph Friedrich. About the 
only peformance of Mr. Wolff's I do not 
care for is ‘Willst Du dein Herz mir 
Schenken’ which, to my thinking, suffers 
by the brittle, staccato treatment in the 


manner of a comic recitation, that he 
adopts for it. 
BERLIOZ 

Overture ‘Les Francs- ‘- et 3, and 
Overture, ‘King Lear’, Op. 4. on by the 
B.B.C. Orchestra, conductor Sir y rian Boult. 


(Victor). 

PPORTUNITIES of hearing these 

two early productions of Berlioz are 
rare and one is grateful for these record- 
ings, the more so as ‘Les Francs-Juges’ 
and to an even greater degree ‘King Lear’, 
are astonishing creations. Listening to 
them and noting their tempestuous power 
and the amazing individuality and novelty 
of page after page one must recall that 
they were composed by a young man in 
his early twenties. To be sure, both scores 
are to some extent derivative. In ‘Les 
Francs-Juges’, particularly, the influence 
of Gluck, always one of the composer’s 
major divinities, makes itself vigorously 
felt from the opening bars. Also, there 
are certain melodic trivialities, such as the 
chief theme, which Berlioz rescued from a 
work he had written as a boy of twelve. 
But as against these there are tremendous 
pages—pages of ferocious energy and im- 
pact which strike us as undimmed even 
today and must have appalled the hearers 
of 1827 (the date of the first overture) 
and stirred hot resentments. Yet there is 
a seminal force in the music, which 
doubtless impinged sharply on the artistic 
consciousness of men like Wagner and 
Liszt. Wagner may or may not have 
known the two overtures: but if we ac- 
cept the evidence of pages in the ‘Flying 
Dutchman’ he may have, very easily. 
‘King Lear’ is immensely hot blooded 
music, which impresses one just as power- 
fully whether one traces a programmatic 
connection with Shakespeare’s tragedy or 








not. Its tremendous bass recitatives 


may 
conceivably have been inspired by Beeth- 
oven’s Ninth Symphony, written only a 
few years earlier. Whether they were or 
not I am willing to hazard a guess that 
Wagner knew them when he composed 
the great monologue of the Dutchman, 
‘Die Frist ist um.’ 

Sir Adrian Boult conducts both works 
with enthusiasm and the B.B.C. Orchestra 
plays superbly. Yet one feels there are 
subtleties and shades of expression which 
a conductor of more imagination than Sir 
Adrian could get out of some of the 
tenderer passages of ‘King Lear.’ If only 
Toscanini could be persuaded to interest 
himself in this darkly powerful work! 


Saint-Saéns: Carnival of the Animals. 
Played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, conduc- 
tor Leopold Stokowski. Pianists, Jeanne Beh- 
rend and Sylvan Levin. (Victor). 

The ‘Carnival of the Animals’ is good, 
clean fun, by a richly cultured musician 
who aimed to amuse some equally cultured 
musical friends and not much more: It 
contains one piece of independent music, 
‘The Swan’, which has long since belonged 
in the category of popular favorites, like 
Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria’ and Schubert's 
‘Serenade.’ Mr. Stokowski and his oches- 
tra, together with his assisting artists, fur- 
nish of the ‘Carneval des Animaux’ a 
performance to the last degree manicured 
and polished. But the wit and humor of 
Saint-Saéns’s spoofing depend to a large 
degree on the physical presence of the 


players. On a record something of the 
point of these witticisms evaporates. But 
you can enjoy the rendering of ‘The 


Swan’ by the pianist, Sylvan Levin and 
the ’cellist, Benjamin Heifetz, without see- 
ing these two artists in the flesh. 


Debussy: Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10. Played 
by the Budapest Quartet. (Columbia.) 


One has grown accustomed to speaking 
of the Budapest Quartet in superlatives 
and their present interpretation of De- 
bussy’s early but nevertheless engaging 
work is in the best Budapest tradition. 
Moreover, the four artists have captured 
fully the French spirit of the work. 
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Series of National Concerts Attract Londoners 


Dvorak Centenary Celebration 
Organized by Masaryk—Works 
by Russian Composers Fill 
Many Programs — Chamber 
Concerts and Recitals Swell 
Boom in Music 


By Epwarp LOocCKSPEISER 
LONDON, Sept. 25 


HERE has been something of a 
boom in concerts in London since 
the Dvorak Centenary celebra- 
tions which Jan Masaryk, the Czech 
Foreign Minister, organized on a scale 
appropriate to the memorable occasion. 
Masaryk wanted London to take the 
place of Prague for the Dvorak Cen- 
tenary, and although in normal times 
we should probably have had one of the 
composer’s unknown operas, he has 
fairly well succeeded. 

The first concert of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society’s 130th season opened 
with Dvofak’s engaging Symphonic 
Variations, conducted by Malcolm Sar- 
gent, followed by his violin Concerto, 
played with admirable verve and dis- 
tinction by Edna Kersey. The D 
Minor Symphony, certainly one of the 
most considerable of Dvorak’s orches- 
tral works, and the Slavonic Dances 
completed the festive occasion, the scene 
being the old Royal Albert Hall in Ken- 
sington. The next day Sir Adrian 
Boult conducted the London Philhar- 
monic at Watford in a program of the 
Czech master’s fourth Symphony, the 
piano Concerto, played with glorious 
fervor by Harriet Cohen, and the Over- 
ture ‘Amid Nature’. Two programs 
during this Dvorak week .were given 


at the National Gallery by the Czech 


Trio and the Menges Quartet with 
Olga Haley singing the ‘Gypsy Songs’ 
and Myra Hess joining in the Quintet 
Op. 81. Finally, at the Albert Hall 
again, Basil Cameron gave a particu- 
larly spirited réading of the ‘New 
World’ Symphony with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and Anthony 
Pini gave a superb account of the ’cello 
Concerto. 

It is pertinent for us to remember 
that it was to a very large extent the 
encouragement, discernment and gener- 
osity Dvorak found in England, and 
later in America, which brought him to 
the realization of his individual and na- 
tional ideals in music. When he first 
came here, in 1884, the newspaper men 
hunted in vain for the Christian name 
of the forty-three-year-old composer 


tions to his credit. But before he left 
every paper had bought the accent to 
go over the “r” in his name, so as to 
be able to spell it right, for it was cer- 
tain that here was a name that was go- 
ing to appear often enough. “The Eng- 
lish are a kind, affectionate and music- 
loving nation,” he wrote home to Bohe- 
mia, “and it is well known that if they 
once get fond of a man they remain 
faithful to him”. The numerous radio 
talks on his life and career, the articles 
in magazines, and a collection of stu- 
dies of his work by English critics to 
be brought out by the Czech govern- 
ment all show that we have remained 
faithful to this very distinctive com- 
poser. 
Cameron Plans Concerts 

Fashions in music have a way of 
changing these days according to the 
country most in political evidence at the 
moment. Just now we are enjoying a 
spate of Russian music, and Basil Cam- 
eron has announced a series of four 
concerts of Slavonic music at the Albert 
Hall at which Moiseiwitsch will play 
the second Rachmaninoff Concerto, 
Clifford Curzon the Tchaikovsky No. 1 
and Moura Lympany the piano Con- 
certo of the Soviet composer, Kachatu- 
rian. Miss Lympany is a pianist of ex- 
ceptional brilliance and confidence. It 
was in this Soviet Concerto that she 
first made her name in England and 
there is little doubt that she is on the 
way to occupying a place in the front 
rank of English pianists. Among the 
orchestral works which Cameron will 
conduct are the Scriabin ‘Poéme de 
’Extase’ and Prokofieff’s ‘Classical 
Symphony’. 

A new and successful series of con- 
certs has been organized at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre, where Albert Heinig 
has been conducting the London Sym- 
phony with Solomon and Myra Hess as 
soloists. Charles Brill is appearing as 
conductor for the first time at these 
concerts, the soloist being the very 
charming and somewhat wistful pian- 
ist, Louis Kentner, who will be heard 
in a Mozart Concerto. At the National 
Gallery the Isolde Menge’s Sextet have 
performed the extraordinary sextet of 
Schonberg, and Oda Slobodskaya, the 
powerful soprano who first made her 
name here in the title part of Shostako- 
vich’s ‘Lady Macbeth of Mstensk’, had 
a well-deserved success in a Russian 
program. On the radio Tatiana Ma- 
kushina, a very passionate yet delicate 
singer, was heard in some soulful songs 
of Rachmaninoff. The music of modern 
American composers is sought after 
these days, too, several works of Car- 


penter having been performed within a 
week or two. Eda Kersey gave a bril- 
liant account of his violin Concerto 
with Clarence Raybould conducting, 
and Astra Desmond had much appre- 
ciation for her sympathetic rendering 
of Carpenter’s ‘Tagore’ songs on the 
radio. 

Pouishnoff had a 
a memorable recital 
Chopin, and other soloists who are 
coming to the fore are the violinist, 
Max Rostal, whose performance, with 
Franz Osborn of the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata 
and of Mozart sonatas at the National 
Gallery show him to be a rare idealistic 
musician; Meyton-Wood, a young Aus- 
tralian of great promise; Julius Isser- 
lis, the Russian pianist whose playing 
of Chopin is unusually intimate; and 
Vera Benenson, noted for her rich and 
convincing interpretations of Schu- 
mann. Cherniavsky and Thelma Reiss 
are the two ’cellists most in evidence 
in England just now. 


crammed hall for 
of Beethoven and 


Holt to Continue Sunday Programs 


Harold Holt. the well-known impre- 
sario, announces the continuation of 
his series of Beecham Sunday concerts, 
the place of the famous English con- 
ductor, whom we are pleased to hear 
has had so much success in America, 
being taken throughout the season by 
Charles Hambourg, Malcolm Sargent, 
Sir Henry Wood, Basil Cameron, Sir 
Adrian Boult and Sidney Beer. The 
versatile and indefatigable Richard Tau- 
ber is fast making a reputation as a 
virtuoso conductor and has a program 
at the Albert Hall of Weber, Beetho- 
ven and Wagner with Joan Hammond 
singing arias from ‘Der Freischiitz’ 
and ‘Lohengrin’. A comparatively new 
conductor, Sidney Beer, is conducting 
eight concerts with the London Phil- 
harmonic at which he will play a num- 
ber of new or little-known works. 
Among them are Ernest Chausson’s 
Symphony in B Flat, Prokofieff’s ‘Peter 
and the Wolf’, which will receive its 
first performance here, Shostakovich’s 
Sixth Symphony, also new to London; 
Fauré’s Suite ‘Dolly’, and the first 
English hearing of symphonic _inter- 
ludes from Bloch’s ‘Macbeth’, Albert 
Sammons, Cherniavsky, Moiseiwitsch, 
Moura Lympany, Solomon and Ida 
Haendel are the soloists at Sidney 
Beer’s concerts. . 


The BBC has resumed its operatic 
productions and gave a most entertain- 
ing version of Mozart’s ‘Il Seraglio’ 
under the BBC operatic manager, 
Stanford Robinson. Miriam Licette and 
Norman Allen were the notable soloists 





who had already some sixty composi- 


Basil Cameron, Who Plans a Series of 
Russian Concerts 


on this occasion. A radio performance 
of Rutland Boughton’s ‘The Immortal 
Hour’ is promised for the near future, 
On the Overseas wave-length to 
America, John Ireland has initiated a 
series which will bring to the BBC 
studios some of England’s most distin- 
guished composers who are also pian- 
ists. ‘Played by the Composer’ is the 
title of this series. On Nov. 6 I am 
myself opening a series of talks to 
America on modern English composers 
which will include performances of 
works by young musicians not yet 
known in the United States. 

Finally there remains the forthcom- 
ing production at the Savoy Theatre of 
Mussorgsky’s opera, ‘Sorotchinsky Fair’ 
by the recently formed Russian Opera 
and Ballet Company, and the concerts 
of modern music at the Wigmore Hall 
organized by the publishers, Boosey, 
and Hawkes, at which we shall hear 
new works by Vaughan Williams, Ed- 
ward Dent, Arthur Bliss, Edmund Rub- 
bra and John Ireland. Of these events 
I hope to speak in detail in a later dis- 
patch. 





Williams College Plans Concerts 

WILLIAMstTowN, Mass., Oct. 20.— 
The 1941-42 Thompson Concert Series 
at Williams College lists ten concerts in 
two subscription series. The series, 
sponsored by the Thompson Concert 
Committee, will include: Samuel Dush- 
kin, violinist, Oct. 30; New Friends of 
Music Orchestra, Nov. 18; Olga Aver- 
ino, soprano, Dec. 8; Joaquin Nin- 
Culmell, pianist, Jan. 13; Dessoff Choir, 
Feb. 6; John Brownlee, baritone, Feb. 
24; New Friends of Music Orchestra 
with Mr. Nin-Culmell as soloist, March 
2; Emma Boynet, pianist, March 17; 
Mr. Nin-Culmell, April 6; and_ the 
Stradivarius String Quartet, April 23. 








Alfred Lanegger (Left), 
Conductor of the Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Sym- The 
phony; Andor Foldes, 
Pianist, and Mrs. Foldes 

in the Adirondacks 


Atty Van den Berg, Dancer, Poses for 
Her Portrait in the Studio of Jan Hoowy. 
Costume She 

Her Victory Dance 
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Virgil Fox (Left), Organ- 


Texas Composer, in the 
Ft. Worth Munici- 
pal Gardens 


Stephan Hero, Vio- 

linist, Lazies Away 

a Few Hours in the 
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shine 
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Joseph Szigeti with His Cocker Spaniel at Dolores Hayward, Manager of the Two Artists 





And This 





Was only 


Yest evday 


Dorothy Maynor Twinkles at Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Who Twinkles Back, at a Broadcast 


Elmer Wilson, Pasadena Manager, Entertains for the Metropolitan Opera Quartet after 

Their First Concert under His Auspices. From the Left, Mr. Wilson, Charles Kullman, 

Tenor; Kathryn Meisle, Contralto; Stuart Ross, Accompanist; Rose Bampton, Soprano; 
Robert Weede, Baritone. The Festivity Also Marked Miss Meisle's Birthday 





Marian Anderson and Franz Rupp, Her 
Accompanist, at the Contralto's Sum- 
mer Home, Mill Plain, in Connecticut 





Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson in 
Escondido, Calif. Where They Spent 


the Summer on an Orange Ranch 





At Lauritz Melchicr's Home in North Hollywood Are Suzanne Sten (Sit- 
ting), Karl Laufkoetter (Kneeling), Mrs. Laufkoetter and the Host 





Andrew Stone, Producer of the Film ‘The 
Great Victor Herbert’, Entertains in Holly- 
wood for Irra Petina, Contralto (at His 
Right), Eugenia Buxton, Pianist (Left), and 





Mr. and Mrs. Robert Casadesus in Mexico, Where 
Doris Doe with Betty of Dun- Mr. Casadesus Appeared with Carlos Chavez and 
Palos Verdes, Calif. rovin, Daughter of a Champion His Symphony Orchestra 
may eee ee English Shepherd Dog Presented 
to the Contralto by William 
M. Sullivan 





x San Tranaser 
Tibbett's impersonation of "Rigoletto" is standard here—you simply 
can't imagine anyone else who can do it half so well. 


His gigantic baritone voice rang with all its familiar richness and per- 
sonality—for Tibbett's voice does possess personality by itself, quite 
apart ftom the appearance of the man. Chronicle, October 20ti 


* Seattle 


It was Seattle's first opportunity to hear Lawrence Tibbett in one of 
his most famous operatic roles and he was magnificent in it. He long 
has been a favorite concert artist in Seattle and last night added a 
glowing climax to his many successes. Tibbett's rich voluminous voice 
filled the big auditorium ahd his acting of the impudent misshapen 
jester gave added. thrill to his brilliant vocalism. The crowd fairly 
blistered its hands applauding him. Times, October 8th 


« Trtband 


Portland has heard. many ‘‘Rigolettos,"’ but none so masterly as Law- 
rence Tibbett's. The American baritone has made the role vocally 
and histrionically his own and~his last night's portrayal of the jester 


marked him as one of the finest singing-actors of the day. 
Oregon Journal, October 5th 
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